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A LESSON FROM . . 
THE BALKANS. 








REAT BRITAIN at the present moment is, we 
believe, paying far more heed to the great message 
delivered by Lord Roberts at Manchester than 
would appear merely from the newspapers. A 
great Liberal weekly on Saturday last headed a 

comment on this utterance “A Diabolical Speech,” and in 
that way gave some idea of the foolishness which those 
who desire to see Britain fitted for any emergency that may 
arise will have to combat. Surely Lord Roberts deserved 
better of our contemporary than this. There are points in his 
career on which there is scarcely the possibility of disagreement. 
When a man is well over four-score years of age, it is evident 
that personal ambition must have faded out of his life. Nature 
has decreed that the old Commander never more shall take the 
field himself. Anyone who contends that he is not disinterested 
is scarcely worth replying to. But further than that, there is 
nothing in the previous life of the man to give any authority 
for asserting that he is a fire-eater or one who wishes to provoke 
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strife and warfare. It is far safer to take the facts simply 
as they stand. Here is an old man who has commanded the 
British Army in war-time and peace-time. He sees a rival 
nation strengthening itself as if for conflict; he knows what 
took place in 1866, when the same nation made very similar 
preparations for the struggle with Austria that was felt to be 
inevitable. Anyone who turns back to the newspapers of 
1879 will find that almost the same phrases were used then as 
now. The Prussian Army was being steadily prepared fo 
the field and the protestations of its statesmen were in tone 
astonishingly like the language used to-day. It may be that 
on each of these occasions the leaders did not wish to be 
aggressive, but that they only saw the inevitability of a struggle 
and prepared the nation for it. At the present moment n 
one asserts that they are contemplating the invasion of this 
island ; but if the greatest army in the world is backed up by 
a fleet equal to holding its own with ours, it is natural that 
the statesmen will go into any conference or take up any 
negotiation in a spirit approaching that of dictators and there 
fore calculated to lead to a quarrel. This is the position in 
which we will be placed ; and our greatest soldier and patriarch 
viewing it with dispassionate but prophetic eye, gives as hi 
last message this, ‘““ Arm and prepare to quit yourselves lik: 
men, for the time of your ordeal is at hand.” 

Translated into practical deed, the phrase “‘ arm yourself ’ 
can have only one meaning. It is Conscription, and there wil 
be very little use either in blinking at the word or at what it 
means. We have had in the Near East a splendid exampl 
of what a small nation can do when its citizens are united an 
resolute. Whatever may be the end of the war, Bulgaria ha 
demonstrated her ability to put something like a quarter o! 
a million of soldiers in the field. These men have not bee: 
raw recruits, but trained and efficient. Her tactics must hav 
been most carefully studied beforehand, and the first opera 
tions in the war, at all events, were carried through wit! 
a dash and brilliance which could not have been exceeded 
by the best troops of Napoleon when he was in his 
prime. The objections generally urged against this are easily 
met. The most common is the argument that to take young 
men away from their callings just at the moment when they 
should be making the beginning of their career is a waste of 
energy involving ultimate loss. Germany itself supplies the best 
answer to this contention. Her industrial progress during th 
last forty years seems to have been accelerated rather than 
retarded by the military training of her citizens. 

Sir Evelyn Wood the other day quoted the letter of an office: 
reporting on the result of the training in a shipping district ot 
New South Wales. This correspondent said: “ The training 
is doing an immensity of good—there is more courtesy in the 
streets, better manners; drill has transformed a lot of hoodlums 
(rough corner boys) into a fine body of young men.” If similar 
changes could be achieved among the numerous hoodlums of oui 
villages and small towns, the result would be a great publi 
benefit. It is unquestionable that those members of society 
who are not only unemployed, but unemployable, would derive 
immense benefit from a course of strict training. And at the 
time of life when the stripling is passing from the hobbledehoy 
stage to that of manhood—that is to say, when he is ill set up 
and loose in limb and muscle—drill and exercise are calculated 
to be of the utmost possible benefit to him, both mentally and 
physically. At any rate, there would not seem to be much 
choice in the matter. If all the other nations of Europe are 
going to make soldiers of their citizens, Great Britain cannot 
afford to stand out. In times long past, when we came more 
into conflict with our neighbours, the duty of learning to 
shoot was laid down by the Legislature, and means taken to 
ensure that even the sports of the people should conduce to this 
end. After Waterloo we have enjoyed a spell of peace which 
has seldom been accorded to one of the greatest nations in space 
or time. It would be idle to expect it to last for ever; and, 
therefore, if the good that Britain has done is not to be nullified, 
if our Army is to quit itself creditably and the homes and hearths 
of the people are to be kept secure, there is nothing for it but to 
accept the advice of Lord Roberts and make of every capable 
citizen an efficient soldier. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


“\, UR portrait illustration is of Miss Meriel Buchanan, the 
( ) daughter of the Right Hon. Sir George W. Buchanan, 
P.C., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., C.B., Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
and Lady Georgina Buchanan. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre 
spondence at once to him. 
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POINT of considerable importance is raised by the 
newly-issued Blue Book containing a _ report of 
the Estates Commissioners under the Irish Land 
Acts, 1903-9. After giving the number of evicted 
tenants that have been reinstated on their holdings, 

or provided with other holdings by landlords, the Com- 
missioners express their regret that in a number of cases 
those who have been reinstated have “failed to work the 
lands in a husband-like manner,” and have either meadowed 
them or let them for grazing, and in many cases have not 
resided in the houses erected on the lands. This raises a very 
serious question. During a time of agitation a great deal of 
sympathy is naturally aroused for evicted tenants, and any 
scheme for replacing them is sure of kindly consideration. 
But human nature being what it is, it follows that among the 
evicted there must be a proportion of men who really are suffer- 
ing from their own idleness or incapacity as much as from 
anything else, and after all the trouble has been taken to replace 
them, they fail to improve their opportunities. The Com- 
missioners are considering the institution of legal proceedings 
for the recovery of the holdings, and for the sums expended on 
livestock and so on. Those who advocate the adoption in 
England of the Irish method of forming small holdings will have 
to take into account the possibility of local bodies being driven 
to take legal proceedings for the recovery of money advanced 
to those who have not made a proper use of State aid. 


A still more striking report comes from Belgium, which is 
par excellence the country of small holdings. It is an official 
document issued by the British Representative of the Ghent 
International Exhibition, 1913. He informs us that during 
the past quarter of a century the number of Belgians engaged in 
agriculture has fallen from 21 to 18 per cent. of the population. 
He then goes on to describe the shrinkage in the number of small 
holdings in Belgium. The decline is very small in those occupy- 
ing half an acre or less, that is to say, the market gardeners ; 
but in the case of those occupying two and a-half acres the 
number has fallen from 122,000 to 86,000; while in the next 
grade the shrinkage is nearly 25 per cent. He remarks, and the 
words are yery significant coming as they do from an official of 
the Government: “It must surely cause some misgiving as 
to whether the settlement of surplus population on small holdings 
is that safe panacea for the ills of the world which it is usually 
represented.”” The recent experience of those small holders 
in East Anglia for whom the Lord Mayor has opened a 
subscription throws additional cold water on to the movement. 


There are many things which they do better in the United 
States than in this country. Among them is the art of rousing 
public opinion and concentrating it on a given point. At pre- 
sent a great effort is being made to increase the fertility of the 
soil. One would think that a great country like the United 
States, which has ten acres of land per head of the population, 
would not feel that this was a matter of the most pressing moment ; 
but the facts more than justify the agitation. In the last 
ten years the population has been rushing up to the food supply 
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until it threatens to pass it altogether. During that time the 
increase of population has been 15,000,000, or 21 per cent., 
but the farm area has only increased 4 per cent., and the numbet 
of meat-producing animals has actually dropped. In 1900 
for every hundred people in the United States there were 90°3 
cattle, now there are only 68. A smaller drop has taken place 
in the case of pigs and sheep. The United States now consumes 
g8 per cent. of the corn it raises and g1 per cent. of the wheat. 
This makes itselt felt in a greatly enhanced cost of living, and 
the purpose of the National Soil Fertility League is to urge the 
Government to proceed to legislation for the purpose ol 
popularising the best methods among the farmers in the 
country. The agency on which they rely for increasing the 
quantity of food and therefore of reducing the price is the 
Lever Agricultural Bill, and the immediate object for which 
thev are fighting is its passage through the Legislature. 


In a brief word, the great deficiency of the United States 
lies in the livestock, and hope for the future rests on science, 
the silo and alfalfa. These are dwelt upon because they would 
enable the farmer to carry three times as much stock on his farm 
as he thinks he can, and this would build up the fertility of his 
fields and reduce the cost of producing meat by one-half. It 
is not for us to criticise the details of the measure which is now 
before the American public, but it is evidently pushed by those 
who have no axe of their own to grind and take a patriotic 
view of the situation. ‘* Go thou and do likewise,” is the language 
that might be very well addressed to Great Britain. If a country 
so comparatively young as the United States needs to turn to 
intensive cultivation, how much more is it advisable that we 
in this country should endeavour to obtain the maximum 
crop from fields that have borne the harvests of a thousand years. 


SEA GLAMOUR 
Who are those whose ears are open to the calling of the Sea 
They who gave their hearts to her in days long past ; 
Though now 'mid pleasant inland places, far from her, they dwell, 
They are weary till she calls them back at last 


For they think of cool green water-walls with sunlight glinting 
through 

White horses lifting to a leaden sky 

Of shifting, silver moonlight on the shoreward-going swell, 


And the gleam of broken water hissing by 


They long for open highways that of old their fathers knew, 
Where whistling breezes meet the foaming tide 
For it’s only wide blue waters that can satisfy their souls, 
And bring back to them the peace so long denied 

VERA NICOLSON 


Mr. Asquith, in reply to Mr. Chiozza Money, stated that 
during the last twelve months emigration from this country 
has been about 270,000, while the excess of births over deaths 
was over 462,000. He might have pointed out that the word 
‘ emigration,” as far as it is applied to the movement of popula 
tion from one portion of the King’s Dominions to another 
portion, is not very correct. It is advisable that on this matter 
we should think imperially, and that a change of residence 
from this country to, say, Ontario should not be regarded 
otherwise than as a removal from one part of the country to 
another. It is all to the good that the Colonial populations 
should, as far as possible, be recruited from the Mother Country. 
They are certain to keep fresh and living the bonds by which 
the Empire is united. Moreover, every successful colonist 
means a new creator of wealth, a new customer for goods, 
a new taxpayer in the district to which he has gone. He there 
fore makes for the general prosperity in a most decided and 
obvious manner; but let us keep him always an Englishman 
and let him feel he is always an Englishman 


How to be healthy though a business man was the topic 
of discussion at a Guildhall conference at the beginning of the 
week. At its early stage it was presided over by Sit Thomas 
Crosby, the Lord Mayor, who surely has solved the problem 
if anyone has. He has passed his eighty-second birthday and 
yet, as Sir William Bennett remarked, he performs his duties 
with the vitality of a man of thirty. This shows that City life 
is not in every case detrimental to health. The most remarkable 
feature of the discussion was that nearly all the speakers agreed 
in recommending the City man to take a light lunch. One, at 
least, went so far as to suggest that it should consist of a glass 
ot water. There was also an obvious desire on the part of the 
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medical men to discourage the taking of too much exercise. 
The late Mr. Gladstone, when completely fagged out with the 
preparation of his famous Budget speeches, on the principle 
that change of occupation provides the best rest, used to hie 
out into the park with his axe and begin tree-felling with a 
physical energy equal to the intellectual ardour with which 
he had previously been dealing with statistics. The modern 
doctor does not agree with this plan. - He thinks it impossible 
for the brain-worker to have too much fresh air, but considers 
that to weary the muscle when the brain is also weary is only 
to burn the candle at both ends. We fancy much must depend 
upon the individual himself. Some people thrive on hard work 
and good feeding, others on estheticism and immunity from toil. 
As the old proverb says, a man at forty is either a fool or a 
physician. 


In answer to the deputation from the herring trade which 
waited on him on Monday, Mr. Runciman did not make any 
definite promise. He said that official investigations are going 
on. Servants of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries are 
accompanying the trawlers and taking notes of the number of 
immature fish destroyed. One of the deputation said they 
wanted trawling for herrings stopped altogether; but the 
Minister considers that this is impracticable. No doubt, too, 
he is perfectly right in the contention that any regulations 
that are not International in character would be unavailing. 
There is very keen competition in the trawling industry, and 
it would be the height of foolishness to forbid our fishermen 
using methods that were adopted by their foreign rivals. But 
it is to the interest of all the countries concerned that some 
care should be taken to prevent the exhaustion of the ocean 
food supply, and we hope that energetic steps will be adopted 
to induce the various Governments concerned to come to an 
International agreement. There can be no reasonable doubt 
about the immense numbers of immature fish that are killed 
and thrown away under the present system. 


In that little book, now out of print, wherein General 
Haldane vividly tells us the dramatic story, ‘“‘ How We Escaped 
from Pretoria,”’ there may be found an incidental suggestion 
which is not, so far as we are aware, in the way of being carried 
into effect. Yet it is a little surprising that it should not be. 
Again and again the author has to relate how narrowly he and 
his companion escaped the attention of sentries, to whom 
notice of their proximity had been given, not through the keen- 
ness of their own senses, but that of some dog that was accom- 
panying them. ‘‘ Le Mesurier and I,” he writes (Lieutenant 
Le Mesurier was his companion), “ knew what a curse were 
the dogs within whose hearing we came on our way to Lorengo 
Marques ; and | think that if we employed them on outpost 
duty and trained them to growl softly when some stranger 
was approaching, the possibility of surprise would be greatly 
lessened, and the soldier on his lonely post, where he has to 
depend on the acuteness of his sight and hearing, would feel 
the value of this assistant.’”” We may well believe that as a 
four-footed sentry the dog might prove of inestimable service. 


A few sentences earlier he has been making the same 
suggestion in rather a more detailed form. ‘“‘l cannot but 
think,”’ he says, “ that the use of dogs in war by us British, 
a dog-loving nation, has been unaccountably overlooked. I! 
believe certain nations—the German and French—use them 
but we, who have our kennel-clubs and every encouragement 
to breed the best and purest of the canine species, do not include 
these faithful friends among our war-material. In India, 
where one suffers so much from rifle-thieves, without his dog 
there would be many a court-martial on the owner of a stolen 
rifle There the dogs are chained to the arm-racks, sentries 
with whose vigilance no human being can compete. Often 
in Tirah the wily Afghan would bring his dog with him when 
bent on disturbing our rest by firing into camp. He knew 
right well that if the plucky little Ghoorka was engaged in stalk 
ing him, his four-footed friend would give him timely warning.” 
It is some while since the date of that writing that there has 
been such extensive development of the use of dogs as assistants 
to the police, but we do not hear as yet of any steps being 
taken to make available this canine aid along the lines indicated 
by this gallant officer, who has had so much experience to show 
him of what value it might prove. 


Most of us who are accustomed to traverse the streets of 
London have gazed with wonder not unmingled with awe 
at the daring, and yet skilful, manner in which the cvelist 
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threads his way through the roaring traffic. His skill—and we 
refer particularly to the newsboy cyclists who career along 
with the late editions of the evening papers hot from the press 
is simply marvellous. We have seen a youth, whirling along 
towards a cross-road in a side street, come almost to touching 
point with a fast-going “taxi,” and yet avoid it with a swerve 
that would have won applause if done by a trick cyclist on a 
music-hall stage. But the facts seem to show that this daring 
does not always go scathless. Of the fatal accidents on th: 
streets of London, about a quarter are due to cyclists slipping 
before, or coming into collision with, omnibuses. Last yea: 
over 4,000 accidents were caused by them. The cyclist there 
fore cannot be left out of account in any of the rearrangement 
of the traffic problem for which an agitation is being mac 
at the present time. 


It is not very creditable to the vast number of peop! 
who take pleasure in the ancient buildings of this count: 
that the Society for their protection should have its arm short 
ened by lack of funds. The “ Anti-Scrape’’ does a larg 
amount of work of quite extraordinary value on an expenditut 
unusually small. This economy is possible only because th 
voluntary service given to its labours is considerable, but mone: 
is a necessity. With less than five hundred members, it ha 
done yeoman duty, but this number cannot surely represen 
the number of people who are concerned to keep the ancien 
buildings of England from harm. The Society is in debt a 
a time when the demands on its services and their efficien 
fulfilment are increasing rapidly. The annual subscription of 
guinea or more entitles to membership. On application t 
the Secretary at 20, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C., a copy 
of the last report will be sent, from which it will be seen ho 
worthy of support the Society is. 


ON A SUNDIAL 

Shadow and shine 

Make the day mine, 
Come good, come 1! 


Sunlight and showers 
Pass with the hours; 
Love lingers still. 


ANGELA GORDON 


Although the grading and packing of apples and pears 
for market has been undertaken spasmodically by a tew growers 
in this country during recent years, there is still room for great 
improvement. Indeed, in many localities grading and packing 
are not even attempted ; hence it is of interest to see that the 
Kent Commercial Fruit Growers’ Association are making a 
real effort to compete with the Colonial fruits that now find 
such a ready sale in our markets. The exhibition and demonstra- 
tion held in the Corn Exchange, Maidstone, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday last proved that many varieties of home-grown 
apples and pears are well adapted for grading and packing 
in boxes ; but, taken as a whole, the boxes of fruit shown were 
not equal in appearance to those that come to us from abroad. 
No doubt home growers have much to learn yet about the most 
suitable varieties to grow for the purpose, and also the bes! 
methods of packing. With these initial, and not very serious 
difficulties overcome, there is no reason why our home-grow1 
fruits should not sell quite as readily as, and command bette 
prices than, the best samples from abroad. Indeed, this was 
proved at the auction sale held on Tuesday afternoon, when 
six boxes of Bramley’s Seedling apple, which won the challeng: 
cup offered for the best six boxes in the show, realised twelv« 
pounds, or over two pounds per bushel. 


Our readers will regret to hear that Mr. Charles Latham 
honourably connected with this journal since its foundation, 
passed away in a nursing home on Sunday. His friends recog- 
nised it as a happy release. For about five years Mr. Latham 
suffered from an incurable and painful disease that from the 
first interfered most seriously with the work which was every- 
thing to him, and for a long time now has made it impossible. 
Life, indeed, became a burden, although up to the last his 
sufferings were borne with manly courage and even cheerful- 
ness. There is no need to tell of Mr. Latham’s fame as a 
photographer. It is enshrined in the books he illustrated and 
in our pages. His skill was backed by a taste in architecture 
that was instinctive and none the less sure on that account. 
Some of the most eminent architects of the day have freely 
admitted their indebtedness to him. In private life the man’s 
honest burliness of character won for him general respect. 
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THE EDUCATION OF CUBS AND HOUNDS. 


P. H. Adams. A DASH FOR SAFETY. 


AST week were reproduced in Country LIFE some upon his scent and are moving in his direction. He can hear 

remarkable photographs of stag-hunting in the West the clear voice of the huntsman, calling cheerily to his pack ; 

Country, pictures which showed with life-like fidelity a touch of the horn coming to him throug th the fresh antumn 

some of the most interesting phases in the chase and air adds yet anotner and deeper thrill to hisexpectancy. Surely, 

taking of the wild red deer of Exmoor. This week surely, itis time to beaway ! The menacing voices of the hounds 

we are able to present to our readers some equally remarkable collect and centralise, the hounds are fully upon the line, and 

portraits, taken in the heart ot the shires, of incidents in the chase now with a glorious burst of music the pack open together 

of the fox. The scene is Leicestershire, the time mid-October The fox can contain his soul no longer. He lays back his ears, 

of this year, and one of the finest packs of hounds in England issues cautiously from the edge of the woodland, stretches 

is shown in the very heat and thrill of the find and pursuit. himself into that smooth, wonderful gliding gallop of his, one 

Here is canis vulpes himself, looking quite at his best, standing of the most beautiful movements in all Nature, and is away. 
with cocked ears at the edge of the covert, listening to those As he 


issues upon the grass a sharp-eyed whip catches 
fierce, deep and warning notes which tell him that hounds are sight of him, and delivers an ear-splitting note upon the 


P. H. Adams. “SURELY, SURELY IT > TIME BE AWAY!” 
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whistle with which he is furnished. This sounds horrific to a 
young fox in his first season and, added to the menacing notes 
deepening behind him, lends him further speed as he traverses 
the grass field shown in one of the illustrations at the smartest 
pace he can compass, which is saying not a little. 

Now the hounds emerge from covert, the huntsman leaps 
deftly over a weak place in the fence, a little knot of cubbing 
folk in mufti gallop up from one side of the covert and away 
streams the chase. On a bright, clear October morning, what 
can be more delightful than those early essays in the education 
of the youthful fox? The trees still carry plenty of leafage, 
but the menace of winter has warned them, their tints now show 
more of gold and bronze than of green, and beneath them a 
crisp and rustling carpet of dying foliage speaks eloquently 
enough of the passage of the season Blackberries, beloved of 
pheasants, still glisten upon the hedges, the display of the red 
fruit of the hawthorn is this autumn extraordinary ; never can 
me remember the slender branches so laden with scarlet berries 
Is it the presage of a hard winter, as old country-folk invariabiy 
tell one? Let us hope not, for upon the spirits of the fox- 
hunter nothing casts so deep a gloom as prolonged frost and 
fields sheeted with snow. These impressions flash quickly 
across the brain of the cantering sportsman engaged in cubbing, 
and are dismissed as the chase settles down and becomes more 
serious 

[his is a stout cub and an enterprising one. He boldly 
takes to the open for several fields; scent is good, the pace 
quickens, and we are in for quite a pleasing scurry. Fences 
are, however, as yet, too blind and full of leafage to make jump- 
ing quite the interesting business it is in full winter, when you 
may see exactly what you are riding at and pretty accurately 
measure vour risks Che bolder spirits among the little field 
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CHECK. Copyright. 
following hounds reck little, however, of the veiled terrors of 
autumn hedgerows; they are out for a ride, and sail boldly 
enough over the obstacles that come in their way. 

At four or five fields distance from the main covert the 
cub’s heart fails him. Already he finds the pace quite hot 
enough, and the voices clamouring in his rear by no means lessen 
as he gets further away from home. He seeks a spinney lying 
out among the big grass fields like an islet upon a smooth lake, 
takes a turn through it and then sets his face for the main 
covert again. As he emerges from the spinney you may see 
that his exertions are telling upon him. He has had no serious 
galloping hitherto in his short life, though he has enjoyed many 
a delightful scamper at play with his brothers and sisters, and 
a few moderately distant excursions in search of food or away 
from cubbing operations. But this desperate business of running 
at top speed with a pack of some of the fleetest hounds in 
England behind one is quite another matter, and as he moves 
swiftly but stealthily forward from the edge of the spinnev, 
with his mask set for home, you may see that his mouth is open 
and he is no longer the confident, unconcerned creature that 
quitted the main woodland so jauntily fifteen minutes ago. 

Hounds are soon up to the spinney, where, owing to autumn 
leafage, scent is none too good, and there is a brief check. The 
huntsman, however, has gauged pretty accurately the run of 
his fox. He has hunted too many hundreds of cubs not to be 
well aware of their resolutions and weaknesses. That dart 
into the open, bold though it looked for a few minutes, was 
too good to last. He is round the small islet of woodland in 
a twinkling, and with one blast of nis cheerful horn has his 
hounds out of covert. 

In another moment they nave the line again, and with a 
jovous clamour, lovelv to listen to, away thev race again, this 
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time faster and with more assured confidence, straight for 
main covert. 
time Master Cub has reached the shelter he is struggling for, 
hounds are no more than two hundred vards from his brush. 
He dives into the heart of the covert, seeking among gorse, 
bracken, blackthorn and bramble for some friend or relation 
with whom he can share his troubles and perchance 
native cunning is now fully aroused 
the object of that strange and implacable fury of pursuit which 
roars behind him. Alas! his former comrades and relations, 
mother-vixen, father-dog and all, have vanished. 


the 
Faster and yet faster grows the pace, and by the 


for his 
substitute for himself as 
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him ; the leading hound grabs him in a deep, leaf-strewn ditch. 
Who-whoop ! and all is over 

Cubbing, the most necessary and, in some respects, the 
most critical part of a hound’s education, usually begins early 
in September ; sometimes, in very early harvests, a trifle before 
that date. The state of the ground and a late or forward harvest 
have, of course, something to do with the actual opening of the 
season. Big woodlands are preferably chosen for the preliminary 
operations with young hounds, and in the earlier part of the 
cubbing season the huntsman endeavours as much as possible 
to keep his pack working in covert, and discourages any sorties 
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Adams. GOING 

The pack just miss a view, but are very quickly in covert 
and pursuing furiously. The young fox by no means loses his 
head, and resorts to every irick and subterfuge that the vulpine 
mind can conceive to throw off pursuit. Once, lying beneath 
some thick gorse, squeezed flat to earth, he believes for a few 
brief minutes that he has succeeded. Vain hope! A _ well- 
nosed hound routs him out. He has to quit hastily, and only 
just escapes the mouths of. several hounds. The hubbub 
grows and thickens. Darting across a ride, the fox, in sheer 
desperation, makes a final bolt for the open, trusting to reach 
another part of the covert. Too late—his adversaries are upon 
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into the open until the young entry have well learnt the use of 
their noses. By this means also the various litters of cubs 
are thoroughly routed out and taught to move about the country 
and to acquire habits of independence. In these days, when 
foxes are far more plentiful than they used to be, hounds are 
usually well-blooded during this educational part of their career, 
and the number of cubs handled far greater than in 
the early part of the last century. In a big woodland it is no 
great matter if cubs are killed, as they usually are, in covert ; 
but in very small coverts it is often an unlucky business, for 
if a fox is slain there the place may not hold again for many 
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weeks. As October advances and the young entry learn their 
business, dashes into the open may be more frequently indulged 
in, the smaller coverts can be tested and, as has been shown in 


the foregoing sketch, some smart little hunts may be snatched. 


THE ONTARIO 


A LATI 


HE Dominion and the 
Provincial Govern- 
ment of Ontario 
are fully alive to the 
need of nursing 

agriculture, and the _ vast 
appropriations allotted by 
them to the advancement of 
this has in 
placing the Ontario Agricul 
tural College among the best 


science assisted 


if it is not the very best, 
of its kind in the world No 
English agricultural college 


can compare with it for equip- 
ment and the amount of 
practical instruction given to 


its students and the far 
reaching nature of its work 
Imagine a_ corridor train 


steaming into the quiet Sussex 
villages laden with exhibits 

a veritable agricultural 
show, one carriage devoted to dairying, 
or farm crowds passing from one 
to the other listening to the protessors 
dairying or horticulture giving their views 
methods of culture! This work in Canada organised by 
the Ontario Agricultural College, and there are many more 
far-reaching arms of its activity. Two thousand pounds of 
Government money has been spent by the Physics Depart- 
ment in a drainage campaign, the first of its kind. Qualified 
students are sent out to the farms to take levels and draw 
plans showing the desirable position to rundrains. As a result 
of this work the growing season has been lengthened by three 
weeks in the spring on account of greater soil warmth, and the 
return to the farmers for this small appropriation is half a 
million pounds. 

Wherever an agricultural fair is held in Ontario, a repre- 
sentative of the college is to be found giving information on 
all farm subjects. Another powerful arm of the college is the 
Experimental Union, whereby farmers are supplied with seed 


another to drainage 
end of the train 
of agriculture, 
on the best 


crops, 


or 
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and grain in order that they may test the variety best suited 
to their particular soil. On the experimental plots at Guelph, 
valuable work in plant-breeding has been conducted. New 


varieties of oats and barley have been originated which surpass 
all importations in their adaptability to the Canadian climate 
Here also is preached the gospel of alfalfa, and from experiments 
conducted over a period of fifteen years the best rules for its 
culture have been laid down. 


As a result of this wonderful crop 
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These chases in miniature are full of joy, foretelling as they 
do the delights of the regular season. The photographs 
shown herewith seem to me some of the best fox-hunting snap- 
shots I have ever set eyes on. PEREGRINI 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


COLLEGE. 


OF THE 





MACDONALD INSTITUTE 
the dairying and _ stock-raising industries in Ontario have 


entered upon a new era. 

At a bracing elevation of 1,138ft. above the sea-level stands 
the Ontario Agricultural College, where the stalwart sons olf 
Canadian, English and foreign agriculturists are made Doctors of 
that science if they are worthy of the degree. To reach the 
place from the delightful city of Guelph the visitor boards 
the college car—-a sumptuous pay-as-you-enter affair, better 
than any street car of the London tramways. Perhaps 
the visitor prefers to ascend the steep road on _ foot. 
following the path alongside the car lines. In winter the 
cars smooth out a gleaming toboggan slide between the 
tracks, and gay students of both sexes, apparelled in red and 
blue toques and sweaters, career past the pedestrian down this 
second Cresta Run. Sometimes a care-worn professor is induced 
to “‘come aboard” at the hilltop, and when the necessary 
shove given by the hindmost passenger starts them down the 


primrose way, the professor becomes a boy again. The 
street car stops at the college station, and the visito: 
is at once struck with the fine 
building of _ brick and stone 


standing at the end of a wide sweep 
of lawn. Here is the home of many 
fair daughters of Canada, students 
of Nature and the sciences of the 
home in its broadest The 
building is the gift of Sir W. 
Macdonald, and cost {20,000 to 
build. Bright apartments are pro- 
vided for 110 students; pleasant 
staircases and corridors connect the 
rooms. A magnificent gymnasium 
and a large dining-room, besides 
reception-rooms and parlours, make 
up a happy abode for the students. 
No less imposing is the Macdonald 


sense. 





Institute, facing the main road, a 
noble building where the girls 


receive their instruction. Following 
the sidewalk between an avenue ot 
Norway spruce trees, the visitor is soon 
standing before the classic edifice 
which is certainly the main building. 
Coming somewhere from an upper 
room the hurtful strain of a bad 
cornet but in spite of this 
we at once receive an indelible impression of peace and 
learning. The building limestone, and contains five 
storeys in the central portion known as the Tower. Very 
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evidently this is the men’s residence. Offices seem to occupy the 
front of the ground floor; there are also a reading-room and 
a parlour, where various sounds are heard according to the 
season, from hymns on the Sabbath morning to the feverish 
mutterings of candidates in examination time. 
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It is nearing the end or 
September, and the creepers 
have turned red over the 
porches and wall, the orna- 
mental beds and shrubs are 
at their best, lectures are over 
for the day and the flower of 
Canadian manhood steels his 
muscles for the high jump or 
throwing the hammer, dotting 
the green campus with lively 
lashes of colour. The campus 
rolls downward to where the 
clumps of flowering bushes 
ind avenues of maple abut 
the main road. On _ the 
left the handsome buildings 
of Massey Hall, the 
Museum and the Biologica! 
building reflect in their 
windows the setting sun; there 
is nothing finer in the world 
than Guelph in September. 
Phe college stands in 700 acres 
of meadow, pasture and arable 
land; no college of its kind 
ipproaches it in England. The course is most practical, and 
the heads of the various departments are undoubtedly masters 
of their own subjects. The pick of Canadian and American 
agricultural experts are found here. No man is admitted to 
the college unless he h+s had actual farming experience ; 
indeed, it is a waste of money to venture on the course unless 
that experience is extensive, and the Englishman is advised to 
work a year or so upon a Canadian farm before entering, to 
supplement his English experience. If you are not a Canadian 
by right of birth, or if you do not own property in Canada, 
paying taxes—you are a foreigner according to your ticket 
but this definition is only to avoid clerical error. And so far as 
paying fees is concerned, you are on a par with the Oriental 
or any student from outside Canada. The “ foreigner’s ” 
fees for lectures are {10 for the autumn term and the same 
amount for the winter term. The two terms together constitute 
a college year, extending from September 20th to the middle of 
the following April. If the freshman is not tardy in his applica- 
tion for entrance, he will secure a room in residence along with 
another student, and the cost for room, board and washing 
amounts to 14s. per week, payable in advance. The student 
sorrowfully parts with a sovereign to thesecretary to cover possible 
breakages or infringement of rules; but he consoles himself 
with the thought that he will be very good and then the money 
shall be returned. The Athletic Society asks for another 
sovereign, and if you are an athlete you pay cheerfully ; if not, 
you pay, but in the endeavour to have your money’s worth 
you become one. The popular president, Dr. Creelman, has 
emphasised the importance of the benefits to be derived, apart 
from the agricultural course, by joining the societies and clubs. 
The Cosmopolitan Club, of which the Governor-General of Canada 
is the hon. president, binds the students of twenty nations 
together. 

There are clubs for apiculture, horticulture, biology and 
poultry specialists, and members are enrolled for a small fee. 
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For a dollar (4s. 2d.) per year you become a subscriber to the 
“O.A.C. Review,” the best college paper in America. For 
a like sum you may join one of the various literary societies 
and thus enjoy pleasant Saturday nights listening to speeches, 
until at last, called upon yourself, trembling, you hold the 
forum; but the freshness soon passes, and you are a littl 
nearer the Guelph finished article—an all-round man. Sixty 
pounds is a very fair sum with which to cover the Englishman’s 
expenses for the first college year; it may be less, or it may rise 
to {100, every penny of which may be spent judiciously. 

Having been allotted a room, and having also been intro 
duced to the second year, which formal proceeding does not 
come within the scope of an agricultural article, the fresh- 
man settles down to his day’s work. The bell rings for 
breakfast at seven, and the interval before roll-call may be 
spent as desired. He joins his class in Massey Hall at 
8.30 for prayers and roll-call. Lectures and laboratory work 
fill in the time till twelve o'clock. Fifteen minutes later dinnet 
is served in the large dining hall, containing about twenty-five 
tables, each seating ten students. The freshmen are divided 
into two divisions, A and B; the lecturers have thus to repeat 
each lecture, and this arrangement enables student labou 
the unavoidable duty of each freshman—to be carried on each 
afternoon and Saturday morning, one division working at student 
labour in the afternoon, when the other division is attending 
lectures. This work is paid for at the rate of 43d. per hour, 
and if the freshman prefers the spotless “ special ”” work in the 
offices of the various departments he receives 3d. per hour. 

The wise dairy specialist is found during summer in the 
creameries and dairies of the Dominion; the “ Ag.” is found 
in the brown furrow and the “ Hort.” among the vines of 
Niagara. Returning to his second year in September, he has 
more laboratory work and no student labour. All the subjects 
dovetail into each other, and the real student is held by the 
absorbing interest of the science of agriculture. The course 
demands that he shall speak thrice 
on the platform before his class- 
mates during the second winter 
term; he must obtain 60 per cent. 
in English in order to enter his third 
year. 

Ihe two years’ course is admir- 
ably suited for men who desire to 
take up actual farming, and they 
may gain the Associate Diploma by 
averaging only 33 per cent. in all 
their subjects without attaining a 
third-year standing, which demands 
an average of 50 per cent. in their 
second - year subjects and 60 per 


cent. in English. At this bar of 
judgment the ranks grow woe- 
fully thin The student in his 


third year is a “junior,” and 
henceforth he is under the control of 
Toronto University, during the final, 
or fourth, he specialises in the 
branch of agriculture’ which | he 
has selected. In January, Canadian 
and other farmers take advantage 
of the free courses offered by the 
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college. There is a stock and seed judging course, also 
one devoted to poultry, horticulture and dairying, which 
latter extends over a period of three months, and provides the 
successful student with a diploma of great value. 

Guelph is a Government institution, and the fees for the 
outsider are, rightly, high. If he leaves at the end of two years, 
the student will never regret the time spent in studying the inner 
mysteries of agriculture. The B.S.A. degree opens up the way 
to good appointments in the Dominion or Provincial Govern- 
ment service, among the inspectors who guard the shores against 
new insect enemies, or among the Doctors of Agriculture, and 
there are many throughout Ontario, who advise the farmers on 
agricultural troubles. Perhaps the most common ambition of the 
graduate is toimpart unto others the knowledge he has obtained. 





THE DAIRY HERD. 


It has been gained at Guelph, and thinking farmers of the Empire 
are ready to listen. 


MOTORING ROADS... 
. »« IN CANADA. 


HE abounding prosperity of Canada during recent 
years is, to a large extent, responsible for the great 
popularity of the automobile in the Dominion, and 
the automobile, in its turn, is responsible for a 
tremendous set-to in the matter of improving the 

highways of the country. Till quite lately Canada has been 
rather neglectful of her roads. To keep the ordinary mud, 
sand, or rock fairly level is all that road-making has amounted 
to in many localities outside purely urban communities. Truth 
to tell, it was American tourists who first brought the matter 
in a dramatic way before the authorities. Thousands of American 
automobilists drove up to the International boundary with a 
view to motor runs in Canada; but most of them had to turn 
back after experience of a mile or so on Canadian roads. Montreal 
suddenly found that 10,000 American tourists were being driven 
back at the boundary between Quebec Province and New York 
State by the bad roads. Local automobilists had been hammer- 
ing away at the authorities on behalf of highway improvement, 
and had been doing something themselves by money awards 
to encourage farmers to improve the roads in the various com- 
munities. Thev did some good; but the real awakening to 
the state of affairs came from the point of view of the tourists. 
When the proposal was put forward that the American and 
the Canadian authorities should combine in building an auto- 
mobile highway from New York to Montreal and Quebec, 
running not only through the wonderfully picturesque Adiron- 
dack Mountains, but through many historic localities where 
sanguinary battles between British and Americans and Europeans 
and Red Indians had taken place, the proposal was taken up 
with enthusiasm, and now Montreal, as well as the Quebec 
Government, are combining to build the Canadian end of the 
road, while the American end 1s well on towards completion. 
But as far as Quebec Province is concerned, the good roads 
movement, thus begun, did not stop there. The Provincial 
Government at once set to work to improve the highways 
throughout the province, and put aside a sum of 10,000,000d0l., 
or {2,000,000 sterling, to pay interest on loans to be applied 
to the making of good roads. Moreover, it sent lecturers 
preaching the gospel of good roads throughout the province. 
It offered the local municipalities steam-rollers and other equip- 
ment on good terms, and did all it could to arouse local interest 
in the movement. The result is now becoming apparent, and 
undoubtedly, within a few years, there will be a network of 
good motoring roads from the Gaspe Peninsula to the Ontario 
border, a distance of well over one thousand miles. Already 
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many long motoring tours are possible through some of the 
quaintest and most delightful portions of French Canada. 

The automobile highway from New York to Montreal, 
which is coming into use this season for the first time, is, perhaps, 
the most romantically beautiful automobile run on the North 
American continent. But Canada is now building a much more 
wonderful road in the Rocky Mountains. An automobile road 
is already in existence between Calgary and Banff, and work 
is now proceeding in extending this road from Banff to Winder- 
mere, a further distance of 110 miles. A quarter of a million 
dollars is being expended on this work, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway paying a portion of this money, and the Federal and 
British Columbia Governments the remainder. The section now 
being built, while connecting with the Calgary-Banff road at 
one end, will connect at the 
other end with the existing 
Golden-Cranbrook road, thus 
providing a round trip of 
surpassing interest through 
some of the most wildly 
romantic scenery in the 
Rocky Mountains—a trip, 
moreover, which entails cross- 
ing the summit of the 
Rockies twice, through 
passes remarkable for their 
beauty, and the traversing 
of the Columbia and other 
valleys famous for their 
wonderful scenic charm. 

In the province of 
Oniario the automobile is 
also responsible for a 
veneral movement making 
for the improvement of the 
highways. One of the big motoring roads now being constructed 
runs down across the province from North Bay to the American 
border at Sault Ste. Marie. This is only one of many fine roads 
in Ontario running through splendid scenery, and, in the 
southern part of the province, through some of the most fertile 
and well-settled lands in the Dominion. It is estimated that 
in the last twenty years an aggregate of 40,000,000dol. in cash 
and statute labour has been spent by township councils in 
improving the roads of Ontario. 

In 1901 the Ontario Government passed a Highway Im- 
provement Act setting aside large sums of money to aid in the 
improvement of highways subject to certain conditions. The 
County Councils decide on the roads which they will improve, 
and the province pays one-third of the cost of the county’s 
expenditure on construction. The roads taken in hand are to be 
leading highways, and the work is to be done under the direc- 
tion of the County Council, subject to the regulations of the 
Department of Public Works. The result of the passing of this 
Act has been the building up of an excellent system of main 
roads throughout the province. There are thirty-seven counties 
in the province, and already over one-half of them have estab- 
lished road systems under the Act, including Carlton, Frontenac, 
Halton, Hastings, Lanark, Leeds, Lennox, Lincoln, Middlesex, 
Oxford, Peel, Perth, Prince Edward, Simcoe, Waterloo, 
Wellington and Wentworth. The total expenditure under the 
Act amounts to over three million dollars. Nearly two 
thousand miles of good country roads, in excellent shape 
for automobiling, are the result of the action of the 
province. 

In addition to this, in York County, which includes the 
city of Toronto, a special Act, covering some one hundred and 
fourteen miles of radiating roads, is in operation. Under it 
the city gives 100,000do0l. to the county, and the Provincial 
Government a similar amount, per annum. The expenditure 
of this is under a commission of three, and the money is used 
to improve the approaches to the city of Toronto. 

In Ottawa also a special system of road improvement 
prevails under an Ottawa Improvement Commission appointed 
by the Dominion Government. The avowed object of this 
commission is to make Ottawa “‘ the Washington of the North,” 
and already remarkable work in improving the roads in and 
around the city, as well as beautifying all public places, has 
been effected. The highways around Ottawa would compare 
favourably for construction and for beauty of surroundings 
with the best in Europe. The prairie provinces and British 
Columbia are also taking up the good roads movement with 
zest, and already the project has been mooted of an inter- 
provincial scheme by which a great trunk highway shall be built, 
beginning at Halifax and passing through every province of 
the Dominion to the Pacific Coast. This will provide a magni- 
ficent automobile trip of 4,000 miles through some of the finest 
scenery in the world. Cc. 3. 
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HERE was once a 
Painter whose pictures 
were so beautiful that 

only twelve people in the 
world could understand them 
at all, and as these were too 
oor to buy them he never sold any. But he went on working all 
the same, and every year his pictures got more and more beautiful, 
and people forgot more and more about him. He lived all alone 
in a little white house with a thatched roof, which stood on a wooded 
yank at the edge of the sea. There were fir trees all round it and 
in front, at low tide, great stretches of marshland. All the winds 
blew round his house, and told him stories, and these stories he 
turned into pictures. ‘“‘ But why do you not find out stories for 
yourself ?”’ they cried, for they could not understand how anyone 
ould possibly stay in one place for so long. But the Painter 
smiled and shook his head. ‘‘ No, no,”’ he said, ‘“ | am very well 
here. What should I do wandering about the world ? And the 
stories you tell me are such fine ones. Besides, | am _ too 
old,”’ which was quite true; his hair and beard were quite 
white, though his eves and his heart were the youngest things 
in the universe 

He used to go out every morning, very early, and climb to 
the top of a little hill outside his garden. From here he would 
watch the sea all sparkling and dancing, or dark and foaming, or 
fast asleep sometimes, gleaming here and there like an opal through 
fold on fold of soft mist. Sometimes he fancied he could see the 
winds, with their great wings catching the sun. How they laughed 
at him! ‘Come with us—come!”’ they ali shouted. ‘‘ We 
will take you wherever you choose, where no one else has gone, 
over the edge of the world. That is better than painting pictures. 
Oh! oh! how vou waste your time. It is not everyone who has 
the winds for his friends.’’ And they clutched at him like school- 
boys, and threatened to blow down the walls of his cottage. But 
the Painter only laughed. ‘‘ No use,” he said, “‘ you may blow 
down forests if you choose, but you can’t move me! Off with 
you now and fetch me some new stories. You play, but I must 
work,”’ and he went in, laughing. 

Sometimes though he could not forget the winds, and their 
voices seemed ringing in his ears while he painted, and so teased him 
and disturbed him that he couid not work. All the roads in the 
world seemed to be like threads wound round his feet and dragging 
him out. Then he would shake himself impatiently. ‘‘ Ah!” he 
exclaimed, “‘ the old fool that [ am! For where do the roads 
lead 2? Nowhere,’’ and he worked harder than ever. Then gradu- 
ally the paint he laid on his canvas seemed not to be paint at all, 
but the actual sea and wind, and morning and rain and foam, 
and pictures unfolded beneath his hand as naturally as flowers, 
and when night came he smiled and sighed, for he was so tired 
and so happy. Then the winds returned, and he listened to their 
stories until he fell asleep. 

But one spring it was not soeasy! Never had there been such 
gold and green since the beginning of the world, or such transparent 
skies, or such romps between the winds, the seagulls and the waves. 
Everything was as mad and jolly as possible. It was all very well 
to shut one’s self up, but suppose such a spring should never be 
again? So one morning he stayed out half-an-hour longer than 
usual, when suddenly he felt a wisp of hair brush across his face. 
It was light and soft as gossamer. ‘‘ Why, what is this?” he 
exclaimed, startled. ‘‘ You had better find out,’’ laughed a shrill, 
sweet Voice, like all the hare-bells in the world ringing at once. 
Then it seemed to slide away and be lost in the sea. 

That morning the Painter could not work at all. For the first 
time for many years he felt rather vexed. He started a new picture, 
but he could not even find the right colours. As a rule his pictures 
painted themselves, or if they did not he waited. But to-day 
was different. He thought about his work all the evening, and 
his dreams were broken. Early next morning he climbed the hill. 
Again the wisp of hair brushed across his face. ‘‘ If you only 
saw me everything would come all right at once,’ laughed the 
Voice again. ‘‘ But who are you ?”’ cried the Painter, exasperated. 
“Come and see,”’ the Voice answered. Then it seemed to slide 
into the sea once more. 

The Painter went home more discontented than ever, and now 
it seemed as though he could not paint at all. ‘“‘ Perhaps I have 









been working too hard,’”’ he thought, 
though never in his life had such a 
thing occurred to him. He laid down 
his brushes and went out for the 
rest of the day. But even out of 
doors he felt no better. The Voice 
and the wisp of hair tantalised him. He felt as though he were 
missing something without which he would never be able to 
paint again. ‘‘ Why, how cross you are!” the winds exclaimed, 
when they found he would not even listen to their stories that 
evening. but he felt he was tired of them, and that there was 
something else he wanted badly, though he could not make out 
what. However, he slept well that night, and the next morning 
was himself again. 

“Now I will get to the bottom of this,’’ said the Painter, 
and went out with a happy heart. He smiled at the morning and 
the morning smiled back at him. ‘“‘ The winds are right—how 
stuffy to work on a day like this!’’ he thought to himself. Then he 
climbed the hill. In a few minutes the shrill Voice was laughing 
madly in his ear, and all at once his two hands were seized and h« 
was dragged a few steps forward. But he could see nothing. Then 
the Voice spoke. ‘‘ | shall never come back again,” it said, ‘‘ so 
you had better make up your mind. I want a playmate, | want 
you. So come with me at once. But I cannot wait—be quick !”’ 
““Come where ?”’ cried the Painter, very much bewildered, ‘‘ and 
can’t I see you?” ‘* Everywhere,’’ answered the Voice, ‘‘ and 
you shall see me some day.’ ‘* Then I will come,”’ said the Painter, 
who seemed to be in a dream. “ But at once—at once,’ cried 
the Voice. ‘‘ Yes, at once,’’ echoed the Painter—and now he felt 
that the world was not half large enough to satisfy him, and that 
if he did not see the owner of the Voice he would never care fon 
anything again. So excited was he that he never even thought 
of locking up his house. 

He felt a wisp of hair between his lips soft as floss-silk and 
tasting of honey. ‘‘ Hold it tight—tight with your teeth,” th 
Voice cried, “‘ for we are going very fast. Run—run!” The 
Painter ran. Down the side of the little hill they went Phe 
Voice seemed to be all round him, over his head and under his feet 
It laughed and trilled and mocked at him so that at last he himselt 
could hardly move for laughing. ‘‘ This is the gayest day of my 
life,’’ cried the Painter. 

They stopped at last by the side of a stream, which wound 
and wound among hawthorn trees through wide green fields. Here 
the Painter, who was very hungry, had a fine meal off wood straw- 
berries, and when he whistled, plovers and all sorts of birds came 
forward, bowing politely, with eggs under their wings, and laid them 
quite willingly at the Painter’s feet. Now the Voice told him 
stories, and all the wonderful things they were going to do together. 
‘* But when—when shall I see you ?”’ cried the Painter, for he 
thought it would be very tantalising to wander about with a Voice 
alone. ‘‘ Why, how impatient you are !”’ said the Voice; “ if you 
ask too much I shall stop altogether,’ and it was silent for quite 
a long while. Then when the Painter had really grown desperately 
frightened for fear he bad driven it away it laughed in his ear as 
merrily as ever; then he took the wisp of hair between his teeth 
and they started again 

They went everywhere ! Never had the Painter even imagined 
that the world was so enchanting! It is true that every place 
grew beautiful as the Voice passed through it. Towns shed their 
smoke and grime, and ugly people suddenly became good-looking 
1 am sorry to say they relapsed again as soon as the Voice had gone ; 
but it was all very nice while it lasted. They had every sort ot 
delightful adventure, and they stayed with lots of Kings, who all 
longed to keep the Voice in their palaces for ever (only one cannot 
keep a Voice against its inclination), so they loaded the Painte1 
with all sorts of honours instead, just to show taeir goodwill. The 
Painter grew years younger every minute, and his hair became 
quite brown and curly. But still he had not seen the Voice. 
“Oh! if only [ might,’ he implored, for he had fallen in 
love with it. But the Voice only laughed and would make no 
promises. 


At last they came to an orange grove in Italy, right against 
the sea. There was no colour anywhere except blue and green 


and gold, all bright and fresh and glittering. The Painter sat 
under an orange tree and sighed, for what is the use of oranges 
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and blue sea if you are in love with a Voice which will not show 
itself ? But to-day the Voice was in the kindest mood. ‘“ Ver 
well, shut your eyes,” it said, “‘ think of nothing and then open 
them again 

At last! cried the Painter, turning pale. Then he did 


what he was told as well as he could When he opened his eyes 
he hardly dared believe himself alive For opposite to him sat 
the Voice 

She was almost transparent, like -ice, and so fragile you 
thought every moment she would blow away She was dressed 
in a thin white robe, covered with the brightest of coloured flowers 
So strange and so beautiful was she that you could not really say 
what she was like, for as you looked she changed as the sea changes, 
and always erew lovelier She was laughing still 

‘Well, I hope you are pleased,’’ she said ‘* Now I wil! tell 
vou everything | am a wind spirit. Sometimes on mad days 
I sweep round the world in three seconds. 3ut you would not 
care for that \t others I rush up and up and blow in the faces 
of the stars But after a million years one wants a change l saw 
you and thought I wou!d make friends That was how it all began 
Now what shall we do next 

Oh, let me paint pictures of vou,’ cried the Painter, for he 

felt quite suddenly that the time of his wanderings was over 
‘ wonderful pictures, which shall be like flames scattered about the 


world Oh! let me for the rest of my life! 
rhe Wind spirit considered. 

Your life will probably not last very long,’’ she said, “‘ and 
| like vou, so why not? But what is it human beings do when 
they like each other ? They marry, do they not So | will marry 
you l am not quite sure what it means, but I should like to play 
at being a mortal.’ 

Che Painter grew as white as parchment Never had so wild 
a dream come true Oh! adorable Wind spirit,” he cried. 


What can I say But let us go back at once and let me start 
painting pictures which will drive the whole world mad. Let us 
start now ’’—for he felt as though his brain and heart had all at 
once caught fire The Wind spirit looked at him, but now she 
was not laughing 

“Very well,’’ she said, a little subdued She could see into 
his heart and that it was all boiling over like molten pitch, and this 
frightened her, for in all her million, million years she had never 
known love We can go at once if you like. I am rather tired 
of moving about,’ and she looked quite grave. 

So the Painter and the Wind spirit started on their 


return journey But somehow things had changed. rhe 
Painter's love seemed to oppress the Wind spirit. She would 
go for hours sometimes without speaking But the Painter 


loved her too rapturously to notice anything much; besides, 
he was almost mad with the idea of the pictures he was going 


to paint 

It was evening when they climbed the little hill and saw the 
white cottage with its thatched roof below them. The Painter 
jumped for joy. ‘‘ That is where we are going to live,’’ he said. 
“Oh! how happy, how wonderful.’’ His eyes were overflowing 
with dreams. But the Wind spirit said nothing. She seemed to 
droop like a flower Her hair, her eyes, even her flower-sprinkled 
robe seemed to have grown suddenly limp and dull. When they 
came to the threshold, she stooped ‘Is it there -’”’ she cried, 
pointing to the low, long, empty room with its black rafters and 
latticed windows “Yes, my beloved,’’ said the Painter, his heart 
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leaping to sec his easel against the wall. She stood transfixed with 
eyes wide open like a child. ‘‘ Shall I carry you across the 
threshold ?”’ said the Painter, joyously. But she started back 
“ Never, never, never,”’ she cried, and hiding her face in her hands, 
she turned and ran. In a moment she was gone. The Painter 
stood as though he had been struck by lightning. He stood quit 


motionless for a long time hen suddenly he realised what 
hal happened. Slowly he became an old man again and hi 
beard and hair turned crisp and white. At last he passe 
his hand over his eyes. ‘‘So I have been dreaming,” he said 
He went in and cooked his supper, for he was old and wise. ‘‘ Afte 
all, who can hold a dream ?”’ he pondered. Then he thought of hi 
work. “I shall never paint those pictures,” he said, ‘‘ but th 


shadows of them, and that will be worth while.”” And the nex 
day he started painting; only he took one precaution. He fill 
his ears with wax, for he knew he could never endure the voi 
of the winds again. 

The winds when once more they came shouting roun 
his house could not understand why they got no answe 
but being fickle things and having other matters to attend t 
they soon left him alone. So dav after dav the Painter work« 
undisturbed. 

And he painted so marvellously now that of the twel\ 
people who cared for his pictures only three would look at ther 
anv longer. For these are the shadows of the gieatest pictur 
that ever can or ever will be painted. And if he had painted tl 
pictures themselves ? Well, who knows whether anyone exce} 
himself and the Wind spirit would have troubled about ther 
at all. 


LORD ANNESLEY’S TRIF 
IN EAST AFRICA —I/ 


N dealing with this second instalment of Lord Annesley 
diaries of his East African shooting trip, the editor 
able to adopt a course which will certainly be mor 
agreeable to the readers, for he can let the shooter tel 
his own story much more freely than seemed quite feasib! 

in the opening section. It is a story told with much vigow 
of language, but in language that was obviously meant fo: 
home consumption, and is not cooked up with any idea o 
publication That always makes language a deal more wort 
publication. 

If a big-game diarist is only frank, as Lord Annesley is 

the chapter of accidents and of disappointments is bound t 
occupy a lot of space, even in such a successful shooting tri 
as this. Rather typical, though, as regards its false start 
not necessary to repeat often, is the experience of March roth 
‘ To-dav we intended to start after buffalo before dawn, so as 
to catch them out in the open. We left orders to be called at 4.30 
Well, there is only one watch in camp” (Lord Annesley 
had lost his own in the bush, and it is still there to be found by 
anyone caring to go to Africa to look for it), ‘‘and that stopped 
early in the night, so the consequence was we were called at 
1.30, and left camp at 2 o'clock. We found out our mistak: 
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when no sign of dawn appeared, and returned to camp, and 
went back to bed in our clothes until it dawned, when we started 
out with no breakfast, having eaten it at 1.30. Hit a fresh 
track of a single bull at about 6.30 or 7, which we followed for 
three or four hours, when we came on him standing in an open 
glade with his head down, facing us. I don’t think I ever saw 
such a fine-looking brute in my life. I hit him hard with the 
375, and the old wretch bolted off into the thickest forest in 
Africa, leaving quite a big blood trail. We followed him up 
tor three hours, and everv time we got near him he either heard 
my heart thumping or a twig breaking, and was off. The day 
following begins well: “ At last got a buffalo. Hunted from 
dawn to rr o'clock, and we were then sitting watching on the 
top of a high hill when we saw the same big herd that we met 
vesterday. We got up to them in about an hour, and stalked 
over an open glade into a small thicket. There were about 
thirty or fortv all round us, all cows and calves. Finally, 
about twelve cows got our wind and bolted, so we decided to 
walk down the glade on chance of there being a bull that was 
standing out of our sight. As good luck would have it, ther 
was, and I hit him full in the chest from about forty vards. 
He tossed his old head back, stumbled a little, and then bolted 
off with about ten others down the hill, we flying after him; 
and all the rest of the herd, that had now got our wind and 
heard the disturbance, crashed out of the forest to join the lot 
in which was the bull I had shot at. To cut a long yain short, 
about twentv buffalo galloped past us in the open, at a 
distance of from ten to twenty vards. Luckily, there was 
no harm done; but there might have been a lot, for a 
stampeding herd of buffalo does not 
look very carefully where it is going, 
and a little object like a man would 
be knocked down and_ trampled 
flat like a beetle. The wounded 
bull turned off to the right into 
the forest, and fell dead only ten 
vards inside the covert, letting out 
an awful bellow as he did so—which 
was really very nice of him, as 
otherwise we should never have 
found him. He has a quite first- 
class head, 40 inches span, and a 
verv big boss, and the horns abso- 
lutely in their prime, with perfect 


points. I reckon a_ buffalo head 
about the finest trophy one can 
get, especially a good one. There 


was a fawn - coloured bull, halt- 
grown, in the herd, which I believe 
must be a_ throw-back of the 
Masai cattle. At least, that is the 
only way to account for him. 
Neither the gun-bearers nor Chamber- 
lain had ever heard of such a thing 
before.” : 
After this they moved away and 
camped at a spot some ten miles 
off, where there was great chance of 
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getting lions, and the diary of 
March 25th opens with the inspir- 
ing words, ‘“‘ Chamberlain had the 
dav of his life. He shot two old 
black-maned lions, a right and left. 
What his feelings must be I cannot 
imagine, knowing how it pleases me 
to get a right and left of rabbits. 
He went to one of the kills (they 
had laid out some antelopes oi 
various kinds in different likely places 
to attract the lions) and from there 
saw two lions sneaking off across the 
plain about eight hundred vards 
away. He gave chase and came 
on one in the bush, which he knocked 
over, but it recovered itself and 
galloped — off He then saw the 
other lion about two hundred 
vards away, deliberately stalking 
up to them, making use of every 
little bit of bush to hide itself He 
let it get within about fifty vards, 
which must have been rather nerve 
shattering, and then shot him dead 
after which he flew off after the other 
one, which had retired into some 
long grass. When he had followed the 
blood trail for half an hour or so 
the old brute suddenly popped his head up, swearing ‘ to beat 
the band.’ He, too, was polished off with a couple of shots 
in the head, which unfortunately rather spoilt his personal 
beauty. When he popped his head up, Biralli, Chamberlain's 
gun-bearer, said, ‘ Don’t shoot his bead—vyou spoil the skin.’ 
It just shows a Somali’s pluck Just faney thinking about 
the skin’s future looks at such a moment ! ”’ 

Lord Annesley did not have quite as good fortune with 
lions as this; but all this part of the diary is full of incident 
and humour, and it seems a thousand pities to have to cut it 
about and edit it ; but it cannot all be given. The day follow 
ing, March 26th, they “ started off together before dawn and 
visited five of the kills.” For breakfast Lord Annesley had 
tasted for the first time lion’s kidney, and his remarks about 
the flavour are best lett to the reader’s imagination. ‘“ All 
we saw on the kills was a lot of vultures and jackals. No lion 
or hvena had touched them. We had just sat down in some 
thick bush. to discuss what we were to do next, when we heard 
an old lion grunt about a hundred yards off us We were 
pretty soon looking for him, with heavy rifles on the 
‘ready.’ We looked for an hour, I should think, and then 
I came suddenly face to face with a very old and truculent 
buffalo bull, which so frightened me that in the confusion 
of the moment I missed him owing to not having cocked 
my rifle and hurrving over my second aim after repair 
ing this little omission. We tracked him over verv difficult 
hard ground for houis and came on him all of a sudden, 
tail on, at less than five vards’ distance. In fact, | 
beheve I could) almost have caught held of his tail. 
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From that unpromising angle I fired a solid 375 mullet into him. 
From his subsequent behaviour, this seemed to irritate him very 
much, as he kept running in cir les and making a noise like a 
traction engine running away down a steep, wooded hill. 
Luckily he never quite located us and bv the aid of 
his leaving a very heavy blood track and by taking hiding 
behind numerous trees we came on him fairly at bay, 
defying all the world and all the firearrMs in it. Chamberlain 
caught sight of him first and put two bullets into him from the 
150. He then charged us, and the wretched Kuke natives 
bolted in all directions. One climbed a very thorny tree indeed. 
Chamberlain and I were all right, behind trees of a more sympa- 
thetic character. It was frightfully thick bush, and I fired, 
at a moment when I reallv could not see the buffalo, at the 
place where I supposed him to be The result of my shot was 
a most piercing yell from a Kuke tollowed by complete silence 
except for some defiant grunts trom the buff. Chamberlain 
said. ‘ Bv heaven, vou’ve killed a Kuke! Sut anyway let’s 
finish the bull first, before he kills another.’’’ As a matter of 
merciful fact, it turned out, when at length the buffalo had been 
killed. that no Kuke had been touched by the bullet, and that 
his vell was only the effect of the buffalo charging down close 
beside him. But, as Lord Annesley says, it must have been 
like a nightmare to him, vainly trving to deal the death wound 
to the great buffalo in that thick bush, with the idea haunting 
him that a native whom he had shot was lying dead all the while 
Che extraordinary vitality of the buffalo is shown by the fact 
that no less 
than sixteen 
bullets were 
taken out of its 
carcase when it 
was skinned and 
cut up, several 
of them very 
close to the 
heart It has, 
however bee nh 
proy ed ivain 
and again by 
the experience 
of big-game 
shooters that 
after the first 
bullet has struck, 
there is very little 
further “‘ shock ”’ 
imparted 
by subsequent 
bullets. It is a 
theory which 
doctors support 
as. scientifically 
sound, and which 
explains mucl: 

By a lapse 
of the pen—the 
writer fears that 
he cannot 
claim to make the printer his scapegoat for this particular 
error—the title of ‘‘hartebeest” was given, to a creature 
shot and photographed by Lord Annesley, in the first 
section of the selections from his diary in East Africa. It 
will have been apparent to the big-game shooter that it 
was a wildebeest. The lapse is of the pen of him who writes, 
and who presumed on the task of editing the diaries. It is 
not Lord Annesley’s own. 


4 VOICE IN THE WILDE ny 
y VE Ii : sDERNESS 
HE new book, A Tramp’s Sketches (Macmillan), by Stephen Graham, 

which has just been issued, is significant, to my mind at least, because 

it is a sign of that spirit which to-day is more and more making 

itself felt—in protest against the universal octopus of a squalid com- 
mercialism It is a sincere plea for spiritual beauty in modern life, the 
cry of an honest man who has gone into the wilderness to find more 
space, who seeks, however, not to wreck, but to recreate One may quarrel 
with the form and detail of his plea, but that it is wholesome, big and 
needed, no one can deny rhe writer's passionate worship of Beauty, his love 
of simplicity, his charity, his courage, all these make a strong appeal. He has 
in him poetry and vision ; he strikes fearlessly ; he is an honest rebel in vehement 
revolt: but a sane one His deep conviction is felt in every de scription, in 
every adventure, in every comment and suggestion, and his message is one the 


world may well listen to as at least a little bit of stimulating leaven against 


the sordid commercialism that oppresses life everywhere to-day Lord Dunsany, 
oddly enough, makes a somewhat similar plea in the English Review for October 
rhe note sounds, indeed, from many quarters. It is in the air i warning and a 
prophecy. Ostensibly these sketches " describe the writer's pilgrimage with 
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Russian peasants to Jerusalem; but actually they are the notes of a spiritual 
pilgrim goiig towards the New Jerusalem. For he isno common “ tramp ”’ ; there 
is genius in tramping as there is in painting pictures or in playing tennis 
These are the notes of spiritual aspirations interpreting the incidents of the 
enormous journey that he made on foot, and to “ review” the incidents merely 
would be to miss the real meaning of the book and thus give a false impression 
of its writer’s purpose Details of the journey are to be published later, and 
will form a continuation of the work begun in his “* Undiscovered Russia’ 
the full story of the places visited along the Black Sea shores, of the life of the 
pilgrims on the way to the Shrine of the Holy Sepulchre and at the Shrir« 
itself The interesting, and I would say the important, things in this book 
are the inner experiences of the tramp who is in rebellion, for to be a tramp, 
in the writer’s meaning, is to be one who has escaped—from the conventional 
moulds of life ‘“* He is the walking hermit, the world-forsaker, but he is above 
ill things a rebel and a prophet, and he stands in very distinct relation to the 
life of his time One reads every day such phrases as ‘our com 
mercial, national and imperial welfare '—commercial first, national second, 
imperial third, and spiritual nowhere.”’ Here is the keynote of this vital but 
modest little book. And a hint of the earnestness of purpose which lies 
behind it may be gathered from the fact that the author did not merely joi 
the pilgrims on the way, or meet them at the Shrine, but first went into Northern 
Russia and lived for months among them ; lived as a moujik, let their thoughts 
ind feelings soak into him until he understood them by inner sympathy 
and then, as one of themselves, made the great pilgrimage of many thousand 
versts on foot to the Holy City 

“It is not so much a book about Russia as about the tramp the 
wanderer and seeker who has gone out into the wilderness 
It is with life itself that this volume is concerned,” and his observations upon 
life may be listened to for what wisdom is in them, because he is in such 
tremendous earnest, because he loves Beauty for its own sake and because he 
is constructive as well 
as critical, “* Never 
in any preceding 
generation has the 
young man standing 
on the threshold of life 
felt more unsettled 

Never has 
he cast his eves about 
more de speratel 
for a way of redemp- 
tion or a spiritual 
leader For him 
as for all of us, the 
one requirement ts 
to find out what is 
the first thing to do 

the essential 
thing, after which all 
other things natur 
ally take their 
places.” Thus = he 
writes alter summirg 
up the results of his 
many experiences 
and adventures. And 
he answers his own 
questioa thus: * It is 
not to wreck the 
great machine "'—of 
modern commercial- 
ism—" it Is not even, 
as I think, to build a 
new machine 
\H The one way and 

the first way is 

to use and subordinate the present machine, to limit it to its true domain, and 
let it be our true and vital servant ""—a plea, in other words, for proportion, 
for higher ideals, less fever for gold, less ugly, hurried rush in the worship of that 
Moloch, Progress, a little more room for Beauty and inner spiritual endeavour ; 
briefly, for simpler living. More space ! 

‘But how?” By the combined effort of the flower of the race, those 
who at present are rebels, even tramps, but who, in view of their larger vision, 
might be spiritual leaders ; and by ignoring “‘ the smaller, meaner sort of man ” 
which “ the tremendous commercial machine is grinding out at a marvellous 
acceleration, the average man, * the damned, compact, liberal majority,’ to us« 
the words of Ibsen For all the rest of ordinary humanity is waiting 
to live its life in relation to these (greater ones). By finding the few who can 
live the life of communion, the few who can show forth the true significance 
of the race By saving our most precious thoughts and ideals, and adding 
them to the similar thoughts and ideals of others, by putting the instruments 
of education in their proper places, by separating and saving in the world of 
literature and art the expressions of Beauty which are valuable to the coming 
race, as distinguished from those that are merely sold for a price. By the 
making solitary, which is making sacred.” 

And by way of allegory, typical of all, the writer suggests the “‘ enfranchise- 
ment ” of ** famous and wonderful pictures now foiling and dwarfing one another 
in our vulgar galleries. Each great picture should be given a room to itself, 
like the Sistine Madonna, not only a room but a temple like that of the Iverskaya 
at Moscow, not only a temple, but a fair populous province. The great pictures 
should be objects of pilgrimages, and their temples places of prayer,” for great 
pictures, he urges, are very like great souls, and what is true for pictures is true 
for men. By these temples—of course, not temples made by hands—* we 
shall protect ourselves from the encroaching commercial machine, its dwarfing 
ethics, mean postulates, and accurst conventions, and we shall rear within the 
walls all the beautiful that the outside world says does not exist. We shall 
find a whole new world of those who despise the honours and prizes of the 
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he is recklessly unwise The Wanderer’s Story 


penetrating allegory it is good to read; b 
s of sleeping un 


those of that world to wd, 


yut it will not cause 
latter 1 subtle and 


commercial machine 
tf their fellow-men scoff at them or think that they 


falter if the great multitude 
Our work, then, is to separate off and consecrate the beautiful, 


skip the fascinating descriptions of month 
in caves, on the seashore and amo haunted Caucasian forests 
stories of ** Hospitality,” ‘* The Rich Man and the Poor Man,” 
Night” and How the Old Pilgrim Reached Bethlehem.” 
berries, made common me 


miss life ho case 
to bring the beautiful together and 
but only taking from it the service necessary for our physical needs, in no cast 
accomplished for the 
author-tramp lived on wild fruits and 


organise it, not renouncing the machine 


being ruled or guided by it or its exigencies. When we have 


that, a miracle is promised Phe 
all. . . . We are many: I speak for thousands who are voiceless sut 
are feeble, for we know not one another: We shall know.” dogs and travelled with five 


ken quotations thus from the note-book of an idealist, I feel, Black Sea shores—all this makes capital 
of his stay the great Monastery 


new heart means the salvation ot 
with most uncommon folk, defended himself from the ferocious 


hundred and sixty pilgrims in the hulk of 


i coasting 


we 
vessel down the und diverting re 
And of particular interest is the account 


New Athos, and, of course, the final arrival 
of the scen in the ‘ City are 


To give t 
is to risk injustice to their author, but I have taken the risk in order to show 


pages of what is ot ot the we jilgrims at 
that Jerusalem itself rhe beauty and patho 


the deeper meaning which breathes everywhere through the 
the Jordan, all tl pilgrims wearing their 


three-quarters a book of travel, and an uncommonly interesting 
Indeed, so deftly and unobtrusively is the idealism interwoven with the 
the reader whom it bores may pass it by without detriment 
He may even, if he will, skip the ** Question 
from the Hermit” more detailed volume 


one at 
exciting movingly told—the baptism 


‘death shroud:,” the prostrations at Golgotha, 
looks forward with keen interest to the 


and their way ind means of 


adventures that 
to his enjoyment of the narrative 
rhe Unconquerable Hope,” ** The Message 


living in the Russian Settlement One 
that to follow \LGERNON BLAcCKWooD 


of the Sceptic,”’ 


M. Emil Frechon. IN THE HOLY CITY. Copyright. 
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THE RANGE OF THE RING-OUSEL. 


LURING the nesting season that 
common blackbird, the 
met with above the 2,oooft 
fulfilled its duties as a 
parent it not infrequently 
betakes itself to the highest grounds, 
where even ptarmigan are seldom found 
We have had, during the past summer, 
more than one instance of the 
roving disposition of this hill songster, 
for we were interested to disturb pair 
on some stony ground at an elevation 
of quite 4,200!t m district many 
miles distant, we should imagine, from 
their nesting crounds The wheatear 
is another bird which ranges to high 


elevations after its nesting, although it 
certainly is met with above 3,oooft 
even during the month of June, and 
when camping last season near the 
home of the snow-bunting the song of 
the wheatear, borne down to us from 
the rocks above, not infrequently led 
us to imagine that the snow bird had 
taken up its quarters in the vicinity, 
for at a distance the notes of the two 
songsters are somewhat similat 
A PIED RAVEN. 
We heard the other day an inter 
esting story of a raven taken from its 
nest in the hills and kept in captivity 


by an experienced ornithologist After 
its moult one autumn the reven dis 
carded its inky plumage ind rew 
many white feathers, which gave it 
quite a pe bald appearane Its owne! 
wes strongly dvised to end his pet’s 
career at this stage, for a piebald raven 
is certainly but rarely met with, and 
in the opinion of the adviser would 
serve a more useful purpose stuffed and 
et up in a class case Its owner, how 
ever, was unwilling to resort to such 
drastic measure for he hoped that 
with the succeeding moult he would 
be the proud possessor of a ure 
white raven but, sad to say, the 
next autumn brought disappointment 
with it, for the raven cast its feathers 


and reappeared to view without a single 


neal 


ring-ousel 


le vel 


white feather in its plumage! It has 

always seemed to us very remarkable 

that the raven should be entirely absent 

from the highest rance of mountains in 
Scotland Here everything is, one E 
would imagine, in its favour, for no 
frouse preserving is done and the ground 
over to stalking It hie been stated in 
that the raven is capable of driving away the 
a district: but in the locality we speak of 
almost appear as if the raven were kept off by 
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relative of our 
is rarely, if ever, 
but after it has 


Gordo 
is entirely given 
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colden eagles of 
above it would 
the eagles, which 


are certainly numerous among these hills 
SOLAN GEESE IN THE ATLANTIC. 

Of ail our British birds, the gannct,. or solan goose, is the very 
last to launch its young into the world Essentially a gregarious 
bird, the solan nests in few districts within our are but where 
it does nest it is found breeding in immense numbers. One such 
nesting station—Snilsccir, some forty milk into the Atlanti 
from the most northerly point of Lewis—wes recently visited by 
a party of fishermen for the purpose « ipturing a number of 


young solans 
returned with over 
he cliffs at 


and the securing of the vouns 


pounds Snilsceir are from 


in height, 


The members of the expedition are 


cliff at the end of a rope end capture the ve 
them by means of a noose at the end of 

interesting to realise that the majority o 
in the nest in September, and as the nv 


ur to 


and so successful was the expedition th 


six hundred 


it the party 


two thousand victims, valued at some seventy 


icet 


clans is no child’s play 


let down over the face of the 
ung gannets by lessoing 
stout fishing-rod It is 
young gannets are still 
ther bird lavs only one 
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egg, the islanders must have sadly diminished the stock of birds 


on the island. Young solans were, in former days, highly esteemed 
for the table, but, we believe, were cooked by a special method in 


order to get rid of, as far as possible, their pronounced fishy flavour 


CHICK AND ITS MOTHER Copyright. 
Nowadays, however, the victims are slaughtered mainly on account 
of their fat, from which a certain kind of oi! is manufactured. 

THE GANNET AS A PARENT. 

his excess of fat is indispensable to the youngsters, for the 
gannet is a stony-hearted parent, and from the moment that a 
voung bird takes the momentous leap from its nesting ledge it is 
left entirely to its own devices. When, as is not infrequently the 
case, the young solan loses his nerve in taking off and is dashed 
against a projecting ledge, the parents betray not the slightest 
concern—do not, in fact, even appear on the scene, although, 
mavbe, they fed the youngster only a few hours before. Thus 
the young gannet—if it escapes—has to fend for itself from the 


very first, and, to tide it over its first days of inexperience, it leaves 
the rock with a reserve supply of fat sufficient to last it for a week, 
by the end of which time it has probably gained sufficient seacraft 
to enable it to capture some of the less agile fishes. The callous dis- 
position of the gannet can, we think, be divined by the expressionless 
of latter the 
of the young birds are curiously enough of singularly gentle appear- 


and feelingless character its eves. These in case 


ance, and this difference of expression can be well made out when 
} 


the parent bird visits her youngster at the nest, often, by the wav, 
lighting right on the top of her offspring, with complete in- 
difference ! Another interesting point in connection with the gannet 
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which we may mention here is its curious hobby of nest-building. 
Even during September the birds may be seen hard at work, fiving 
up to the rock with straw in their bills, and on visiting a nesting 
ledge on a quiet September morning we have found many nests 
in the course of construction. These nests, it is needless to sav, 
ire never destined to receive eggs, and are usually blown into the 
sea by the first strong wind. 
NESTING OF THE DOTTEREL IN ENGLAND. 

It is generally supposed that the dotterel is now quite extinct 
s a nesting species south of the Border, but from certain informa- 
tion which we have received, we imagine that, with careful protec- 
ion, it might be induced to breed in certain of the North Stafford, 
shire moors. We hear that every season a pair or two of the birds 
stablish themselves on a certain well-suited part of the moor 
mut ~their reception is a none too’ kind one, and_ they 
soon set out northward for less-disturbed quarters Owing to 
ts confiding habits, the dotterel has in past vears offered an 
asy mark to the gunner, and as its feathers are valuable in 
the manufacture of salmon. flies, it receives scant courtesy at the 
1ands of its enemies. It is thus only on the most inacces- 
sible hilltops that the dotterel nests at the present day, where 
ertainly the weather is often of the 
most Arctic description during the nest- 
ng season, and where the unfortunate 
birds not infrequently have their eggs 
and newly-hatched young destroyed by 
a midsummer’s snowfall. It is greatly 
to be hoped that the dotterel, should 
they again visit the Staffordshire moors 
may be given a more kindly reception 
than has hitherto been the case, for they 
are most attractive birds, and must 
always have a singular charm for the 
Nature-lover. 
WILD CATS IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

We have just had a most interesting 
talk with one of the largest taxidermists 
in the North on the subject, and he 
affirms that in the wilder districts of 
Northern Scotland—along the shores of 
Loch Ness, for example—the true wild 
cat is still met with in considerable 
numbers. He had, during the present 
season alone, received some forty of the 
animals, and was of opinion that, in 
spite of the large numbers killed annu- 
ally, the species is holding its own. 
In his opinion, a cross between a wild 
and domestic cat is a very unusual 
occurrence. The true wild species may 
be distinguished from the fact that its 
tail is of the same thickness almost to 
the tip, whereas the tail of the domesti 
animal tapers gradually to a point. In 
contrast to the wild cat, the pine 
marten is now extremely scarce, even 
in the most inaccessible districts, and 
is probably rather more numerous in 
the hill-country of Ireland than in Scot- 
land. The head of the marten, with its 
alert expression and pointed nose, is 
curiously suggestive of a miniature 
fox, and it is to be regretted that so 
interesting an animal—with altogether 
exceptional tree-climbing powers 
should be on the verge of extermina- 
tion. The polecat, too, is extremely 
rare, and we saw the only specimen 
which had been sent to be “ set up’ 
during the past twelve months In 
appearance the polecat reminded us 
strongly of an overgrown stoat, and 
had considerably more stealth and 
cunning in its appearance than the 
marten. SETON GORDON. 
FLIGHT OF PARTRIDGES. 
How far can a_ partridge fly? i 

Seton Gordon. 

1 was asked the other day. That 
is a question rathe: difficult to answer. Partridges are strong 
fliers, but they do not often care for the exertion ef any very pro- 
longed journey. Nevertheless, in some parts of Britain they are 
more or less migratory, like so many o1 our birds, and accomplish 


quite respectable distances. They are known, for example, to 
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cross the Solway Firth and travel from the Dumfriesshire hills 
to the arable land of Cumberland Some vears ago Mr. Dorricn 
Smith, the owner of the Scilly Isles, made the experiment of intro 
ducing partridges there rhe story goes that the birds did not 
care for their new surroundings and, having collected on the island 
nearest Cornwall, were seen to take flight and attempt the perilous 
passage to the mainland. That means a flight of at least twenty 
five miles. Whether the partridges ever reached their destination 
no man can say; personally I should rather doubt the capacity 
of a partridge to compass such a distance. And yet the apparently 
feeble flight of the landrail, which migrates from South Africa 
as far as Greenland, makes one pause before committing one’s self 
to the assumption that partridges cannot accomplish twenty-five 
miles of water. The late Rev. H. A Macpherson, in the excellent 


volume on this bird in the ‘‘ Fur and Feather ”’ Series. pointed out 
that “from time to time a covey of partridges lands in a more ot 
less exhausted state upon the beach of our eastern or southern 
coast, under circumstances which render the hypothesis of a covey 
of Dutch or Belgian partridges crossing the German Ocean 
perfectly tenable.” Mr. Macpherson added that howeve 
plausible such a suggestion might appear, “we should, on the 
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whole, shrink from accepting it as proven upon any but the 


strongest evidence.”’ rhis is an interesting subject which 
deserves more attention than it has hitherto received. Perhaps 
readers of Counrry Lire may be able to offer some evidence 


on the matter H. A. B 
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THE FORTRESS AND CASTLE 
OF CARCASSONNE, 


THE PROPERTY OF 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


CHATEAUX 


OF FRANCE 


——— 


Sums Carcas 
castle and fortress of Carcassonne are built on a 
steep escarpment which commands the road from 
loulouse to Narbonne along the valley of the river 
Aude, between the Black Mountain to the north, 
and the foothills of the Pyrenees, which overshadow 
Foix, to the southwards. Chis splendid citadel, therefore, 
not only holds a valley which leads from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic, but also guards the approaches from Spain into France 
Though the Romans preferred the coastwise city of Narbonne 
as their centre in this district, the Visigoths who followed them 
immediately recognised the natural strength and strategical 
importance of the site, and elevated what had been merely 
a camp for their predecessors into a fortalice of magnificent 
dimensions and well-nigh impregnable power, which proved 
too much-for Clovis when he tried to take the place in the year 
508. At the end of the sixth century the Visigoths still kept 
a stronghold which was theirs until their kingdom fell before 
he Moors in 713, and after that date there seem to have been 


—— 
— — 


Viscount Bernard Aton, who had confided the guardianshiy 
of the ancient towers to certain among them, together with th: 
high-sounding title of ‘‘ Chatelains of Carcassonne.”’ But it 
was not till 1130, under Viscount Roger III., that the castk 
itself was built and part of the original lines of internal fortifica 
tion was repaired. I have tried to give some idea of the plai 
of the whole fortress ina sketch which is partly based on the 
drawings of Viollet-le-Duc. As far as I am aware, the detail 
now given are printed in English for the first time. 

The Visigoth towers were built by Theodoric soon afte: 
136 upon square Roman substructures, some of which wer 
roughly rounded to receive upper works that are cylindrica 
on the outside and square within, constructed of small stone 
cemented together with alternate bands of large bricks, i 
which round-arched windows open upon the surrounding 
country. The towers were connected by a high and massiv: 
curtain-wall, and the greater part of the whole design is stil 
standing, or may easily be traced upon the inner lines of the 
double ring of fortifications which have surrounded the citadel 


no important additions made to the fortifications until the 


beginning of the twelfth century Ihe nave of the cathedral 
> 


since the reign of Philip-Augustus. The main entry has always 
been to the east, at what is called the Narbonne Gate, the only 


3 on the plan) was built in 1096 and blessed by Pope Urban II. way by which wheeled vehicles can enter the fortress. The 
on his visit here to make peace between the citizens and the 


gate itself is surmounted by a thirteenth century statue of the 


Copyrigh: THE 


WEST FRONT OF THE CHATEAU 
From the site of the old Barbican (D\, now destroyed. 
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Virgin, and it is approached by a bridge, in which most of th: 
work of the same period survives. The defences of the whole 
structure are both elaborate and strong, comprising draw 
bridge, portcullis, flanking towers, chains and every possible 
military precantion known at that time (see C on the plan and 
lower No. 20 It is noticeable that in none of the fortified 
lines, even those constructed after the beginning of the twelfth 
century, do we find those stone machicolations which are so 
marked a feature of Beaucaire or Avigndn here in the South 
or of Langeais, for instance, among the castles we have visited 
along the valley of the Loire \ very large part of the actual 
defensive works of Carcassonne was of timber, and the squared 
holes made for the reception of huge wooden beams may be 
still seen all along the walls, particularly near the Narbonne 
Gate, just mentioned ; and this means that the whole structure 
visible in the reign of Philip-Augustus was full of far more 
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complicated detail than the stone fortress that is now stripped 
t every inch of timber-work 

Each tower, both in the internal and external line, was a 
solid place of defence which could be separately held, com- 
municating with the curtain-walls, 'n each case, only bv small 
and strongly-barricaded doors which could be instantly closed 
from within, so that an enemy who might happen to have 
made good his footing on a line of wall would only find himself 
attacked by the garrison of the towers on each side of him, 
and it has been calculated that in each circle every tower had 
twenty men under a captain, and that at least a hundred men 
were kept ready to repel attacks on any part of the walls. It 
may be further remarked that the position thus given to the 
soldiers would enable them not only to defend the lines from 
external foes, but also to cut off any possible treachery within 
the walls from the least communication with besiegers. And 
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(No. 20 in plan) called the Porte Narbonnaise. 


since the great Barbican, now destroyed (D in the plan), com- 
manded the approaches to the river, which was further guarded 
by a fortified mill (I2) and a stone bridge (F), it may well be 
imagined that sieges might be a very prolonged business ; for 
there were internal wells at the points marked G and H, apart 
from the private arrangements of the chateau, and a system of 
subterranean passages, usual in such fortresses, gave access 
to the outer country and enabled provisions to be brought in 
until the very last moment, while the primitive ammunition 
of the time could be provided by stones, or even tiles from the 
houses within, after the ordinary store of arrows had been 
exhausted. The enormous forests of the twelfth century made 
it quite easy to amass great stores of wood for winter, which 
was necessary to replace defensive works upon the towers and 
battlements whenever the besiegers set fire to them. Sapping and 
mining was a tedious and difficult process against towers which, 
in the case of the Visigoth constructions at any rate, were solid 
masses of masonry from the lowest foundations for a long way up. 





The chateau itself (A) shows a somewhat peculiar method of 
construction on its inner side, where huge blocks of cement have 
been used, made of a mixture of mortar and small egg-shaped 
stones, which has resisted the effects of time and weather 
even better than the solid stones outside. Its defences to the 
west are extremely clever and complicated, but are somewhat 
difficult to understand now that the Barbican (D), which was 
an integral part of them, has disappeared ; and when Roger 
Vicomte de Béziers was besieged by Simon de Montfort in 
August, 1209, these arrangements were far simpler, for only 
one line of tortifications surrounded the whole city, an oval 
of some five hundred métres long from south-west to north-east, 
bv some two hundred and twenty métres across, on the east side 
of the Aude, which would have been strong enough but for a 
lack of pure water supply, which proved fatal 

Carcassonne was attacked because a ‘‘ crusade’ against 
the Albigensian heretics had been practically necessitated by 
the reckless proceedings of the Count of Toulouse. The pompous 
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yright THE WALLS OF CARCASSONNE. COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
On the higher inside line the vers (from left to right) are called Tour de la Marquiére, de Sanson, du Moulin d’ Avar, de la Charpentiére 
1jter these comes the mass of the chadteau in the centre 





persuasiveness of the Abbé of Citeaux soon gave way to Che Albigensian Crusade and the gradual absorption « 
the sterner measures of Dominic, the founder of the Inquisition, Provence by France had wider results than the material lossé 
when the Pope was finally roused by the murder of the Papal we have just seen inflicted upon the lords of Carcassonne ; f¢ 
legate, Pierre de Castelnau, at St. Gilles. But the ecclesiastical they finally stamped out in the Valley of the Rhone that poet: 
avengers shrewdly foresaw that a campaign against the powerful of the Provencal Troubadours which was handed on to Petrarc 
foulouse himself might unite the whole forces of the South and to Dante and, through the mould of their imperishab! 
against them They therefore chose the far more wily alter- genius, to the lyric singers of our modern day. It may see 
native of compelling Toulouse to stand by idle, if not actually curious that the grim towers and bastions of the fortalice besid 
assisting, while they concentrated their attack on Béziers, the Aude should suggest such scholarly associations: but i 
and, after the appalling massacre of his men in that doomed must be remembered that the «Gai Savoir’’ meant to the heart 
city, advanced against the Vicomte’s fortress of Carcassonne, of Countesses and Queens a certain freedom from conventionalit 
which alone stood firm when the holocausts of the earlier cam- which is fairly accurately reflected in the revolt from authorit 
paign had spread terror over all the country-side The Vicomte and dogma connected with the ‘“‘ Albigensian Heresy ’’; ans 
sent his son for safe keeping to Foix, and then closed his gates the two are almost inseparably interwoven. The lovely ol 
against Simon de Montfort. Two weeks of continuous slaughtet poem of “ Aucassin and Nicolete”’ is a very remarkable proo 
followed, and even then the crusading army would not have of the connection here emphasised, a connection which may 
stormed those mighty walls had not their garrison been deci be traced in many details, such as the selection of the mai 
mated by disease. Every family from the surrounding hamlets characteristics of its hero from another Count Raymond, who 
had fled here for shelter, and when the wells were tainted the at Beaucaire also fought for the Albigensians against Simon 
last hope was gone [he majority got safe away by the sub de Montfort, and was one of the few who ever checked that 
terranean passages The four hundred and fifty men who stern commander’s almost invariable success. But the most 
were at last overpowered were wounded every one. Four striking passage in the poem, for our present purpose, is that 
hundred of them were burnt alive; the rest were hanged splendid reply of Aucassin to the captain of the Town, preferring 
the Vicomte himself was assassinated three months later Hell with Nicolete to Heaven without her. an outburst so 
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The towers at the angle are the Tour du Grand Brulas (outside) and Tour Mipadre (inside) On the inside to the left ave the Tour du 
Grand Canizou, Tour I’ Evéque (on both lines of wall) and the top of the Peiit Canizou. On the righ! of the centre angle is seen the turret 
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impossible to understand unless you realise the close sympathy 
between the spirit of the Troubadours and the Albigensian 
tenets, that I must give it here in full, for it is known to fat 
too few, in spite of the admirable translations of the poem by 











THE WALLS OF CARCASSONNE FROM THE FAUBOURG 


the late Andrew Lang and by F. W. Bourdillon. It runs 
as follows : 

In Paradise whai have I to win? Therein I seek not to enter, but only to 
have Nicolete my sweet lady that I love so well. For into Paradise go none but such 
folk as I shall tell thee now : Thither go the old priests and halt old men and maimed 
who all day and night cower before the altars and wn the ancient crypts. 

These be thev that go into Paradise, with them have I naught to make. But into 
Hell would I fain go; for into Heli fare the goodly clerks ana goodly knights that 
fall in tourneys and great wars, and stout men at arms and all men noble With 
these will I go. And thither pass the sweet and gracious iadies that have two lovers 
w three, and their lords also thereto, and there go the gold and silver and the cloth 
of vair and grey, and the narpers and the minstrels and the Prince of this World, 
With these would I gladly go, tet me but have with me Nicolete, my most sweet friend 
Though a certain laxity in morals among the upper classes 
was undoubtedly countenanced by the literature of their 
especial poets, it was still held that any pleasant vices which 
resulted should be monopolised bv the aristocracy, and con- 
sidered merely as a coarse degeneration when practised by 
the unfashionable poor. But, unfortunately, the poor were 
at the same time being encouraged by Albigensiar preachers 
to exhibit a far greater freedom of thought than was proper 
to their station, and were actually led to consider what was 
literally said in the Bible as opposed to what was taught them 
by the Priests. Now, the only language into which the origina! 
text of Holy Writ could be translated for them was the language 
of the Troubadours, and it was therefore only likely that thes 
licensed libertines should in course of time attack the dogmas 
of the Church as skilfully and recklessly as they had under- 
mined the conventions of society. So we soon hear such expres- 
sions (in Guilhem de Figueira) as ‘“‘ God confound thee, Rome ! 
Thou draggest all who trust in thee into the bottomless Pit 
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Thou torgivest sins for money or, again, as another of them 
exclaims, ‘‘ Ah! false and wicked clergy, traitors, liars, thieves, 
and miscreants, your balance is gold and your pardons must 
be bought with silver!’’ The ‘ Established Church ’’ was 
hardly likely to love such outspoken criticism ; and it is not 
surprising that, when such nobles as the Vicomte de Beziers, 
the Counts of Toulouse and Foix, Guy de Cavaillon and others 
openly championed the poets who sang such bitter verses 
the Pope’s ecclesiastics found it time to strike. 

The pagan feasts of Venus and the Bacchanalia of Roman 
vineyards had lasted through the whole Merovingian period 
and they survived in that passionate celebration of Spring 
time and of Love which was the keynote of the earliest 
Troubadours. Their first Queen was that Eleanor who was 
divorced from the throne of France to share the sovereignt 
of England from the Tyne to the Loire, from Northumberland 
to Guienne ; and her son, Richard Coeur de Lion, raised the 
romance of Roval lvyrism to its highest celebrity. One of the 
earliest of the poets of lesser birth was Geoffroy Rudel, the 
sweet singer of Melisande of Tripoli, ‘‘ La Princesse Lointaine.” 
French, it must be remembered, was the language of the culti 
vated Englishman up to the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and such singers as Rudel, in the middle of the twelfth, were 
building up the very language of their fervid lines from sources 
that were Celtic, Hellenic, Latin, Teutonic and Arabic, one 





ST. NAZAIRE, THE CATHEDRAL OF CARCASSONNE 


after another, all blending slowly into the earliest Italian (half 
a century before Dante), in which Raimbaut de Vacqueiras 
sang the Tourneys of Les Baux or composed for Beatrice de 
Montferrat the famous ‘‘ Carros’’ which suggested Petrarch’s 
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On the outside, jrom leji to rigl the ers ave named Tour du Grand Brulas, d’Ourliac, Crémade and Cautiéves. On the inside (ii 
same order) they are the Tour Mipadre, du Moulin, Sit. Nazaire, St. Martin, des Prisons, de Castera and du P! 
Irionfo d’Amore.”’ Piere Vidal, too, who died in 1209 (of Cabaret near Carcassonne) that he dressed in wolfski 
carried to such lengths his devotion for Louve de Peinaultiet in her honour, and was hunted across the Black Mountai 


by the shepherds and their dogs until he was laid at his disdain 
lady’s feet half-dead and torn in tatters. But such arder 
love-making can never, alas! be wholly Platonic, at any rat 
near the Valley of the Rhone ‘*No true love,” said Elean 
of Guienne, “ can exist between wife and husband, and a ma 
may take a second lady to prove the temper of his first.”’ 
quote this not as a proof of habitual irregularities, but as a 
indication of the novel receptivity of lives which, after al 
must often have been extraordinarily duil in the chateaux « 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when marriage was littl 
better than the amalgamation of two fiefs, when the revolt 
against unions dictated by high policy alone was as sincere a 
the revolt against a state of female slavery which is so clear] 
indicated in those thirteenth century poems of the peopl 
the carvings of the great cathedrals. It was thus that am 
case of real affection, in the great, was seized upon by ever 
bard as marvellous. It was thus that the irresistible fatality 
of the natural passion was elevated into the source of all perfe« 
tion, mental, moral, intellectual. Finally, the quest of th 
unconquered lover became a delicately-arabesqued ideal 
code of gallant precepts, a thirst for lofty enterprise in which 
the man kept all the hazard for himself. Let us remembet 
this before we cast a stone at those who fell by the waysic 
It may be true that such blatant and public immorality as 
that of Raymond of Toulouse may occasionally have rouse: 
a righteous indignation, exacerbated by his equally violent 
agnosticism, his open friendship not only with nominal 
“ Heretics,’ but with undisputed Jews. But let us remember 
also that, in spite of any such exceptions, Provence, as a whole 
had risen, through the culture of the Troubadours, to a higher 
level than had been seen along the Rhone since Greece and 





PLAN OF CARCASSONNE. Rome had spread their arts and influence up and down thi 
valley, and that the cataclysm of blood and fire which swept 
A, the chateau; B, the Cathedral of St. Nazaire; C, Porte Narbonnaise : it from that smiling land was the Albigensian Crusade whicl 
D, the Great Barbican (now destroved); E, Fortified Mill on the River Aud fought one of its most famous struggles round the walls of 
, Stone Bridge over the River Aud Cagrassenne 
Ine Ovurer LIne 2, Tour de Bérard r Saint-Bernard 3, Tour de : : ; . 
Bénéret ; 4, Tour de Notre Dame (or de Rigal) : 5, Tour de Mouretis: 6, Tout If we trv, ever so little, to put ourselves in the place of * th 
de la Glacié-e ; four de la Porte Rouge ; 9, Avant-porte de l’Aude ; 10, Tour Authorities ’’ of that time, we shall be able to understand how 
du petit Canizou; 11, Tour de l’Evéque (on both lines of wall); 12, Tour du inevitable was that Crusade, even if we can never pardon it 
grand Canizou; 13, Tour du grand Brulas; 14, Tour d’Ourliac; 15, Tour brutalities. In the Valley of the Rhone the Roman Empir 
Gineh : 16, Tour wutiéres may have seemed buried deep, in the middle of the thirteenth 
He INNER WALLS 20, Tours de la porte Narbonnaise; 21, Tour du , : 
rrésau (or Trésor) ; 24, Tour de la Marquiére ; 25, Tour de Sanson; 26, Tout century. Yet even that giant grave was still too shallow sot 
lu Moulin d’Avar; 27, Tour de la Charpentie the mighty skeleton of a past that has never wholly died, eve 
Pur Cuateau.—28, Tour de la Chapelle ; 29, Tour de la Poudre; 31, Tout though in 1806 the last formality perished of an institution 
Peinte ; 32, Tour Saint Paul; 33, Porte du Chateau; 34, Tour des Casernes ; which endured only a hundred and forty years short of twent\ 


35, Tour du Major; 36, Tour du Deere 


centuries after Cesar had conquered at Pharsalia. Rome, even 


Tne INNER WALLS 37, To le la Tustice S - isigothe: 20. To - . > ” ‘ ‘ 

én Vieatitient an, Gee de Coleen oe > eaten gorge A - ee after the Emperor Frederick II. had laid down the titles o! 
, O ae anuzac ; ; ur vé r o ae rade): . ° . ae on ° 

42, Tour du Moulin; 43, Tour de Saint-Nazaire; 44, Tour Saint Martin: Otto the Great, remained the Eternal City. To Dante it was 


43, Tour des Prisons; 46, Tour de Castera: 47, Tour du Plé a mere matter of right that the ruler of the World should be th 
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successor of Augustus in the Holy Roman Empire, the tempora! 
chief of the same society to which the Divine will had given 
the Roman Pontiff as the spiritual head. Thus it was that the 
Albigensian demand for separation from the Church was a 
thing unimaginable before and never to be tolerated then, to 
be warred down as the North was to war down the South in newer 
communities on the other side of the Atlantic. The revolt 
of logical reason against the symbolism, the mysteries and the 
dogma of what was then the universal Christian faith was so 
full of earnest and unbusinesslike sincerity that it counted death 
and persecution as a trifling price. The scene lay ready for the 
inevitable tragedy. The Jews were clustered strong in Mont- 
pelier and Narbonne, in Carcassonne and Nimes. The Crusaders 
had brought something more than Oriental luxury out of the 
East. Exaggerated symptoms naturally followed the outburst 
of intellectual exaltation that ensued. Provence itself seemed 
marked out as a separate area, in thought, in climate, in 
associations, from the rest of France ; it seemed the appropriate 
hotbed for these exotic growths of * pestilential heresy.”” The 
danger to the Pope and the true Church was outside any orthodox 
argument. They had to fight or perish. 

Archbishops and bishops rallied in full strength to that 
Holy call, from Rheims, from Sens and Rouen ; from Autun 
Clermont, Bayeux, Lisieux and Chartres. The cathedral 
of Nétre Dame in Paris sent her Archdeacon Theodosius, a 
master of siegecraft and of death-dealing engines for assault 
and battery. That ruthless soldier, Simon de Montfort, 
captained the armies of the Church. He took Béziers by storm 
and put men, women and children to the sword till the great 
church of St. Nazaire ran black with blood. At the Chateau 
de Minerve, near Narbonne, a hundred and forty survivors 
threw themselves into the flames rather than surrender to his 
soldiers. At the Chateau de Lavaur the Seigneur and eight, 
of his lords had their throats cut, while the rest were burnt 
alive. At Muret, Don Pedro, King of Aragon, was utterl\ 
destroved with all his forces by the same strong hand that was 
only stilled for ever when de Montfort fell beneath the ramparts 
of Toulouse in 1218. The Albigensian Crusade had ended 
before then ; but Carcassonne was still to see another last result 
of its appalling cruelty. 

Raymond de Trencavel, son of that Vicomte de Béziers 
who had been so foully slain after de Montfort’s taking of the 
city, came back in 1240 to claim the heritage denied him by thx 
King of France, and invested the fortress on September 17th 
Coming from the South he had no river to cross, and he knew 
that the only succour from the King’s troops would have to 
come from the other side of the Aude; so he held the ston 
bridge strongly guarded (F in the plan) and posted a picket 
in the fortified mill (E). The rest of his forces he disposed 
for a double attack, on the south-west, near the Barbican (1) 
and to the north-east, near the Narbonne Gate (C), at both ot 
which pomts mines were dug as rapidly as possible. But 
perhaps the most critical attack of all was that directed from 
ground on fairly the same level as the defence, against that part 
of the walls just south of the Cathedral (B); and the danger 
at this point was fully realised in later years when the new double 
line of walls was extended to a point considerably further south 
and west (towers 13 and 41 on the plan) in order to dominate 
the plateau beyond. So hotly was the attack made here that 
a breach of nearly thirty feet in the old Visigoth walls was 
opened, and the defenders only kept out Trencavel’s men by 
hasty barricades of timber built behind the broken lines of stone 
and brick. A general assault was then ordered, but once more 
the garrison proved too stubborn to be overcome, and four days 
afterwards the young Vicomte was obliged to retire before 
the advance of the Royal troops to the relief of Carcassonne. 

Saint Louis immediately determined to strengthen the 
place until it should be practically an impregnable bulwark 
against the South and Spain. He took advantage of a certain 
“ disloyalty ’* among those inhabitants of the Faubourgs who 
had proved their readiness to assist their old master’s son, and 
he swept the ground clean of every habitation round the walls, 
and built a new town for the exiles on the other side of the 
Aude, the “ Ville’ de Carcassonne, as opposed to the royal 
and fortified ‘‘ Cité.”” He then began that line of outer walls 
and towers which was completed by Philip-Augustus, including 
the great Barbican (D) and its defences. The whole, much 
as We see it now, was finished by 1285, and then also a thorough 
reparation of such of the Visigoth towers as needed it was also 
undertaken, including those numbered on the plan as 39, 11 
(which stretched across both walls), 40, 41, 42 and 43, with the 
curtain-walls that join them. Between the first three may still 
be seen the iron-barred windows for which special permission 
was given to the Bishop in a Royal Charter of 1280. It must 
therefore be remembered that the portion of the interior defences 
just mentioned was built at a more recent date than anything 
in the outer line, in spite of the fact that the original Visigoth 
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constructions of the inner line are, of course, the oldest buildings 
of all; and this recent work mav be distinguished by the 
rusticated masonry of bossed stonework which gives it a different 
aspect from any of the rest. The fortress was never stormed 
again, and when the Black Prince raided the valley in 1355 it 
was only the “ Ville ” he took, in spite of the offer of twenty-five 
thousand crowns of gold which its prosperous citizens had made 
him as the price of safetv. John the Fearless, Duke of Bur 
gundy, could do nothing against it in 1412. Joveuse, the 
champion of the Ligue, was equally impotent in 1584. After 
that time the whole place slowly crumbled into ruin until 
Viollet-le-Duc (between 1844 and 1860) restored the northern 
Gothic of its Cathedral and set it amid its strange surroundings 
of the older and characteristically southern ramparts. 

Those cloud-capped towers, its gorgeous palaces and solemn 
temples can never, in our lifetime, like an insubstantial pageant, 
fade. But to my mind, as I revisit them some twenty vears 
after my first travels to that immemorial place of arms, it is not 
the mailclad hosts of Simon de Montfort or the desperate levies 
of Raymond de Trencavel that they recall ; it is the passionate 
faith of Albigensian “ heretics,” and the poetry of the last 
Provencal Troubadours ; or, perhaps, that evocation of them all 
which echoes in the verse of Aubanel 


Pesto, lioun, sablas wii lardat fou, 

live itoat i! Li low wilara 
SCQUISSLE ire il i cava ezra 

Car sal gue Maurie de mort u en 1.7 


fo the student of history there can be no more beauti 
ful, no more pathetic region in Europe than the Valley 
of the Rhone: and of Provence herself, the walls of 
Carcassonne are a fitting symbol For the sands of time have 
choked her destiny. She lives but in the mighty ruins of 


ler past. PHEODORE ANDREA Cook. 

* Pestilence, lions, and the burning sands, sunstroke and tamine, he had 
faced them all Gladly the wolf and vulture followed him and his black 1 
because they knew his track was marked by heaps of dead 


ALGONQUIN SONGS. 
AND LEGENDS. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


T seems strange that a tribe of Redskins, whose favourite 
method of torturing their captives was to make them walk 
barefoot over a fire of hemlock coals until relieved by 
death, could also have produced so tender and delicate 
a song of the stars as the following: 

We are the stars which 

We sing with our light 

We are the birds of tire 

We fly across the heaven 

Our light is a star 

We make a road tor spirits 

A road tor the Great Spirit 

Among us are three huntet 

Who chase a beat 

There never was a time 

When they were not hunting 

We look down on the mountains 

rhis is the Song of the Mountains 
And there is a similar strange charm in many another song of 
the Algonquin (New England) Red Indians, whose legends and 
traditions, orally chanted from generation to generation, have 
been saved from oblivion by the literal translations of Professo1 
Dvyneley Prince and the late Charles Leland.* They con 
stitute an uncommonly interesting bit of aboriginal literature 
and of a race now so rapidly perishing that “ in fifty years there 
will be hardly a single representative left.’ Both Prince and 
Leland, familiar with their many dialects, collected the songs 
and stories by taking them down from the mouths of Indians 
whose confidence they gained, and in these translations have 
kept the primitive, irregular rhvthm of the original. The 
results cannot fail to interest all who love real poetry and feel 
sympathy with Nature, wild Nature especially ; and many of 
the poems, tales of adventure or of love, have a tender delicacy 
of treatment that is quite exquisite, yet comes strangely from 
tribes so savage and so cruel in their daily life. ‘‘ Few, indeed, 
are those,” says Leland, ‘* who ever suspected till of late years 
that every hill and dale in New England had its romantic legend, 
its beautiful poem or its marvellous myth—the latter equal in 
conception and form to those of the Edda—or that a vast 
collection of these traditions still survives in perfect preserva- 
tion among the few remaining Indians of New England and the 
North-East Coast.’’ The best, from a literary point of view, 
comments Prince, are from the Passamaquoddy branch of the 
Algonquins: ‘1 need only call the reader’s attention to the 
very remarkable song recording the attack of the squirrels on 
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HOW KULOSKAP WENT WHALE-FISHING KULOSKAP 


Lappilatwan, who dwelt in the birch tree, ‘ever sitting with 
his mouth open,’ to which I know no parallel in any othet 
literature. Lappilatwan was a_ tree-fungus who sang the 
‘ signal song to all wood-birds, worms and insects to go to sleep,’ 
and also announced the breaking of a beautiful day The 
squirrels envied him his nest, and decided to evict him, and he 
was only saved from this humiliation by the flies, after a terrible 
battle in which there were many scalps taken on both sides. 
The sympathy of the poet is on the side of the flies, and his 
description of the fight ts also a description of an Indian attack : 
only a few squirrels could rush up the birch tree at one time, 
whereas the flies came upon them from all sides. Their ‘ sharp 
spears’ did effective work; the battle waged till sunset, and 
then the cry of the fungus at sunset proclaimed the first victory : 
‘ Lappilatwan, Fair tree-fungus, Sits with mouth open.’ ” 

Soon as they heard it, 

All of the warriors 

Squirrels and insects 

Valiant mosquitoes, 

Humble hornets, 

Bold bumble-bees, 

Wild, whizzing wasps, 

Gallant, merry midges, 

Went to their wigwams 

Lappilat wan 

Had faith in his warriors 
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AND WINPE. THE ORIGIN OF THE RATTLESNAKES 


Next morning his sunrise-cry was the signal for renewed 
hostilities ; the flies were unequal to a night attack, though 
they spent the dark hours “ sharpening their spears, Dipping 
them in poison, Loud was their buzz.” 

Winged warriors 

By many thousands 
Swarmed on the foe; 
Many a horse-fly 
Beheld no more 

His wife and children ; 
Many a hornet 

Sat no more 

By the fire of his wigwam ; 
The dying bumble-bee 
Chanted his death song, 


and at sunset the fair tree-fungus sang his little evening-song 
in safety : 

All was over 

High on the birch-tree 

Untouched by a foeman 

Sat the Watchman 

The flies were victorious ! 
‘“ The humour,” says Professor Prince, “ is as Greek as the form 
is Norse.”” The adjectives describing the various insects are 
significant, and anyone who has hunted in these woods will 
appreciate the terror of the flies and rejoice in their discomfiture. 
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KULOSKAP AND THE LOONS THE CREATION OF MAN KULOSKAP AND THE BEAVER 


INDIAN PICTURES ON BARK 


Reproduced by permission from *“‘ Kuloskap the Master, and Other Algonjzuin Poems.” 
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“ Lappilatwan, the Singer in the Dusk,” is a Passamaquoddy 
song, as already noted. ‘‘ The wonderful song of Nipon, the 
Summer, and the truly tender legend of the loves of the Leaf 
and the Firebird serve still further to illustrate the purity of 
Passamaquoddy thought and diction.” 

Nipon, a beautiful woman, dressed in green leaves, lived 
near the sun, and her grandmother, the Rain, who dwelt far 
away, but sometimes came to visit her, warned her against 
Pan, the winter. She must never go into the Northland or 
she would die. There is a charming description of the longing 
that came over Nipon to investigate for herself?: 

One tair morning 

She sat by her wigwam 

In the bright sunshine, 

And looking afar 

At the Latogwesnuk (Northland 

All that she saw 

Seemed strangely lovely 

As if enchanted. 

No human being 

Was in the Northland ; 

A wonderful land: 

Broad shining lakes, 

High blue mountains, 

Bright rolling rivers, 

All strange and sweet. 

Something came over her 

She knew not what; 

A dream or a voice; 

There was no help, 

She must rise and go 

Unto the Northland. 
The voice of the Rain, “ a-wailing, though she could not see her,” 
came to warn in vain. Nipon yielded to the spell and went- 
months and months of travel, until one day she noted that 
“as she followed, the land went onward, and as she travelled, 
It travelled before her’’—a touch of vivid description that 
betrays a race accustomed to covering distances so immense 
that the country appears to go with one instead of 
being left behind. Then “something she never had known 
came over her: She felt the cold! An unseen power Now 
drove her onward; Will had departed. Her dress of green 
grew yellow and faded, Her hair turned white, The sun grew 
dim, she was very weak, The beautiful mountains were heaps 
of snow, The lovely rivers and lakes were ice,—all in the North.” 

A striking description follows of the battle between the warm 
winds, summoned by Granny Rain, and the cold winds sent 
forth by Pan; it is full of poetry and deep Nature-feeling, and 
the storming of the winds is vividly and boisterously given. 
Of course, the South comes out victor. Pun grows more and 
more uncomfortable: ‘‘ Even as he spoke, The sweat dropped 
from him, His face grew thin, His feet seemed smaller, And 
the mild south winds Were ever warmer, And bigger grew the 
drops Upon Piin’s face; His strength had left him. Down 
he fell, And in his falling A leg was broken!” He recalls his 
icy winds and sets Nipon free. Her return home is as tender 
a description of the coming of summer over the cruel, desolate 
forests of Algonquin country as one could wish to read. The 
girl’s dress grew greener, days and shadows longer, the hills were 
blue, the rivers rushed, flowers unfolded, and as Nipon’s hair 
turned darker, her face grew lighter, fairer, sweeter, as it had 
been in her early beauty, until at last “ the butterflies knew 
her again.” The scolding she received from Granny Rain, 
who was waiting in her wigwam—*“ The ancient Rain-mother, 
weaker and older, and worn and wearv ’’—is a model of dignified 
warning, advice and rebuke : 

Thou hast well-nigh killed me ! 

By disobedience 

Thou hast brought suffering 

On me and all things. 

But for my battle 

With Pan, the winter, 

All life had perished : 

Never again though, 

While life is in me, 

Can I venture 

On such a struggle ! 
Be this thy warning 
Else will Pan, 

The cruel winter, 
Conquer all things, 
And ice and snow 
For ever and ever 
Cover the world. 


After a brief description of another Passamaquoddy lyric, 
“ The Scarlet Tanager and the Leaf,” we may pass on to look 
at the even more interesting songs of the Indian Witchcraft lore. 
Should this little notice send a few readers to the original, 
they will find themselves well repaid. This love-story of the 
Fire Bird and the Leaf, ‘‘ merry little Mipis,” has an exquisite 
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quality that quotations can hardly reproduce. ‘ Mipis, when 
spring is coming and summer is shining, climbs a tree, and there, 
all summer, dressed in green, he rocks in the branches, listens 
all day to the birds and the breezes and goes to sleep to the song 
of the owl.” In the autumn he dresses himself in scarlet, 
but with the colder nights changes this to brown or yellow, 
‘curls himself up like a bear for winter, lets go his hold and 
falls to the ground. And there he sleeps, all under the snow- 
drift, till he hears the blue-bird calling.” Then up he climbs 
again and enjoys another summer. His meeting with the Fire 
Bird and their falling in love together is very sweetly told: 
Mipis was “ stretching himself” in the morning sunshine when 
he heard wonderful singing, and on looking up, saw before him 
“a beautiful merry little bird-girl, dressed in garments of 
brilliant scarlet.”". He promptly enquired who she was: 

I am the Little Fire 

When I fly in the forest 

And meet in my way a bar of sunshine, 

I look, as I enter and leave the shadow, 

Like a red flame which leaps up in darkness, 

And then falls asleep in the night again. 
And she proceeds to explain that she has been sent to find 
him as a reward by The Mighty Mountain, who “ well loves 
my music.” The Leaf, however, is suspicious at first, having 
been warned by his grandmother that “ even the smallest insect 
may eat your life out. A worm so little that it can pass through 
the prick of a needle, even as a rabbit runs through a valley, 
or a fish swims free up a river, may cut your stem or blight 
your beauty.”” Instead of arguing, the Fire Bird sings. Leaves 
and butterflies stop to listen; even the ants stop running. 
Mipis melts : 

And as the music grew tender and stronger, 

And as in one long soft note it ended, 

Little Leaf said to her: ‘ Be my own,” 
Their subsequent adventures in the little wigwam they built 
in the topmost branches of the safest tree, whither she carried 
him in her bill, are too long to quote in full. They were safe 
from Indian arrows, as from Tempest, Little Whirlwind and 
Big Whirlwind; but they were not safe from Storm—who 
swept him from the arms of his love and carried him into 
captivity. His sorrow, and the sorrow of Little Fire in her 
search for him, are deliciously given in the song, until at length, 
after many adventures, she discovers his dungeon and sets him 
free in the spring: 

Leaving death behind, with love before her, 

She saw from afar on the great tree rising 

A bright Red Leaf which shone in the sunset ; 

Straight was her flight as that of an arrow, 

Fast as an arrow when she beheld him. 

And the Red Leaf leapt as if smit by an arrow, 

When all in a moment her arms were round him 

Then, without an instant’s warning, 

All his darkness was turned to daylight, 

And the Red Wing burst into tears of rapture 
The acute observation of Nature and the childish simplicity 
are qualities one would naturally expect to find in Indian 
poetry. It is the tenderness and delicacy that are rather sur- 
prising. The same “ brave” that could walk upon hemlock 
coals until he dropped without uttering a single cry could also 
chant these exquisite, compassionate lyrics, so soft with human 
feeling, round the fire to his squaws and children. 

* “ Kuloskap the Master, and Other Algonquin Poems.” Translated 
metrically by Charles Godfrey Leland, M.A. Harvard, and John Dyneley 
Prince, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Professor in Columbia University. (Funk and 
Wagnalls, New York and London.) 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


PROGRESS OF THE SUGAR-BEET MOVEMENT. 

O far as the general public are concerned very little is known 
of the rise and progress or present position of the projected 
new industry, which, if successful, will work a revolution 
in British agriculture. There has been plenty of dis- 
cussion on the subject, and a very considerable amount 

of interest has been excited by it ; but hitherto, with one exception, 
the attitude of those who would be chiefly affected by the adoption 
of the new crop has been that of waiting for someone else to begin. 
That exception, of course, is the Anglo-Netherlands Company, 
whose work in Norfolk is now advanced to the point of the actual 
making of sugar. At any rate, beetroot has been grown on a 
commercial scale, and is now being lifted ready for the factory. 
As regards the factory itself, the building is stated to be complete, 
but a certain amount of reticence is being used as to its readiness 
for the immediate commencement of work. It appears that very 
great damage and delay was caused by the great flood, involving 
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an enormous amount of extra labour and expenditure which were 
quite outside all reasonable calculations. It may easily be, there- 
fore, that the first crop may have to wait awhile before being turned 
into sugar; but we understand that should there be serious delay 
the roots will be taken across to Holland and d:alt with there. 
Thus the farmers who have grown the roots will not be disappointed 
of their market in any case, and if only they are satisfied with the 
results of their venture, it will not be long before we hear of great 
developments [There are at least five or six distinct districts 
in Great Britain and Ireland waiting for a signal to commence 
operations, that signal being favourable, or at least hopeful, 
news from Norfolk 

For many years the Central Chamber of Agriculture has kept 
sugar beet within its purview by means of a special committee. 


This committee has been developed into the British Sugar Beet 
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Queen, and 400 guineas for Clipper Cowslip. The average for the 
twenty-nine cows and heifers was {127 16s. 11d. Seven bulls 
averaged {91 16s. The general average for thirty-six head was 
{120 16s. od. n. W. 


O’ER FIELD & FURROW. 


IRISH HUNTING. 

HERE have been some rumours as to the prospects of 
hunting in County Meath, which is even now one of the 
finest grass countries in the world. There are always 
those who praise the past, and a friend of mine who spent 
many vears in Ireland with his regiment assures me that 

twenty years ago, before the hedges had grown up, it was a much 
easier country to ride over than it is at present, and that it was also 


HOUNDS, GENTLEMEN, PLEASE! 


Council, the Earl of Denbigh and Mr. Courthope, M.P., being 
among its most prominent members. This body should be enlarged 
and supported financially, so as to strengthen it for its work of 
fostering the movement during its infancy, guarding against serious 
and costly initial mistakes, and afterwards acting as the central 
association of the whole industry for the guardianship or its 
interests in Parliament or elsewhere The Council’s head- 
quarters remain at present at the offices of the Central Chambe1 
of Agriculture a a 
WHAT PEDIGREE LOSES THROUGH FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE 
All those versed in stock-breeding must be, and are, fully 
aware of the great losses sustained through outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease, not only on the farms where the outbreaks occur, 
because the compensation value of the slaughtered cattle is far 
from being compensation to the farmer for his actual losses. Then 
his neighbours also suffer financially by the dislocation of their 
business through the local orders. But there are other losses that 
should also be taken into consideration—those of the export 
cattle trade in particular. Here statements of losses are too 
often very speculative, and it is well when we have an authoritative 
statement of the highest possible authenticity on which to 
base calculations. In spite of outbreaks of the justly dreaded 
foot-and-mouth disease, some remarkably good prices were 
obtained at the King’s sale. The first lot, an eight vear old 
cow, Camelia, went to Lord Manners, the president of the 
Shorthorn Society, at 250 guineas; Mrs. Burnyat Cumberland 
purchased a two year old heifer, Clipper Rose, at 500 guineas ; 
Lady Grantley secured another heifer, Stella, at 200 guineas; the 
Hon. H. C. Lewis gave 300 guineas for the two year old Clipper 


easier to keep touch with hounds; but be that as it may, there are 
plenty of people in 1912 who prefer the Meath to almost any other 
hunting country. Speaking in the abstract, Meath, like parts of 
Leicestershire, is a delightful country for fox-hunting, but, also 
like Leicestershire, much of our enjoyment depends on the quality 
of our horses. A good horse, in my experience, is out of place in 
no country, but we can hardly expect to enjoy the sport unless 
we are really suitably mounted for the country we hunt in. It is 
evident that the Farmers’ Association of County Meath are now 
as they always have been, favourable to hunting. They have 
passed a unanimous resolution asking Mr. Dunville to fix an early 
date for the opening of the season. It may be noted that the Meath 
season always begins about a fortnight earlier than fox-hunting 
in England. The return of Mr. Burke to the Mastership of the 
Tipperary Hounds is a source of general satisfaction. When th« 
hounds met at Clonmel on October 19th, Mr. Burke was received by 
the Mayor and presented with a silver hunting-horn and hunting 
whip as an evidence of the kindly feeling entertained for him in th« 
town and neighbourhood. In the Kildare country, where Captain 
Talbot Ponsonby enters on his second season, cub-hunting, especial] 
in the south of the country, has been particularly good. The going at 
present is both hard and treacherous, and rain was much wanted when 
my correspondent wrote. The supply of foxes is said to be unusuall\ 
good. Another pack which has also begun well is the Waterford 
which lost its Master last season under tragic circumstances. 
THE CATTISTOCK. 

The success of the Cattistock Hounds at Peterborough natu! 
ally draws especial attention to their performances in the field 
because, to use a familiar expression, ‘“‘ the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,’’ and the best test of the efficiency of the modern 
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type of foxhound is their conduct in the field and the sport they 
show. It is well known that Mr. Milne, who has a country in some 
respects trying to heavy hounds, because of its steep hills and lofty 
banks, is a staunch advocate of big-boned dog hounds with cat 
feet and much substance. Indeed, it was said by some people 
that his Statesman and Salesman, two of the best unentered hounds 
at Peterborough in 1912, were lacking in quality. With this 
opinion I did not agree. These hounds have plenty of quality, 
and when fined down by hard work will probably show it more 
to the casual observer than they did as puppies at Peterborough 
These hounds have entered well, and the pack, which are, with various 
degrees of excellence from the hound judge’s point of view, all 
o the stamp of which these are notable examples, have had extra- 
ordinary sport already, of which the following is an instance. 
here had been light rain, and a short burst in the morning aftei 
meal at East Compton showed that there was a scent. The fox 
«{ the day was in the Compton Withy-beds. There was a quick 
tnd—an old fox, undoubtedly, by the way he went away—and 
yuunds ran from the first with great drive. Hunting closely by 
‘Vynford Wood, they completed the ring, then, close to their fox 
ith every hound hard at him, they ran weil to Maiden Newton 
oundry, over the Great Western branch to Bridport, and up the 
ill. At the top of the hill there was a delay while hounds divided, 
ut the Master quickly got them back to the hunted fox, and they 
in along the ridge behind Chilfrone ; here they ran right up to 
cir fox and on the damp meadows by the stream raced him to 
1c back of the Master’s house, where he disappeared, having got 


1, no doubt, somewhere. Now, this run was a very fair test of 
unds. There were a good many changes of level, and these 
lways mean variations in the quality of the scent. The hounds 


cid exactly what foxhounds should do: they made the best of the 
1ore catchy scent on the lighter soil and the very most of the 
tronger line on the damp ground on the water meadows. Altogether 
hey showed that the modern type of hound, when properly handled, 
; equal to every occasion in a long hunt over variety of ground 
nd fences. 
THE BILSDALE AND SINNINGTON. 

The clashing of two packs of hounds from neighbouring 

countries 1s no uncommon occurrence. I have started a run with 
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the Cottesmore and finished it with the Quorn. I have begun 
a day with staghounds and finished with foxhounds, and three times 
have been thrown out altogether. I have picked up hounds 
unattended, and gone on for a time alone. But, so far as I know, 
the incident in the Sinnington country almost stands by itself. 
The Bilsdale found a fox and, the scent serving, they raced clean 


away from their field. These Yorkshire packs, hunting over the 
wildest country, and the descendants of the old trencher-fed hounds. 
are full of slf-reiiance They can hunt a fox with very little 
assistance, and, indeed, only require to be left judiciously atone to 
kill their foxes or mark them to ground. Thus the Bilsdale went 
merrily along, casting themselves when in difficulties, till they 
reached the Sinnington country. Mr. Sherbrooke was at first 
puzzled to know whence the strange pack in full cry came. Then 


divining what had happened,allowed the two packs to go on togethe1 
The present Master of the Bilsdale comes of an old fox-hunting 
family, the Turtons 

MR. FERNIE’S IN THE FITZWILLIAM COUNTRY. 

Chere is a great deal in a good pack of hounds and a good hunts 
man, and Mr. Fernie’s dog hounds and Thatcher seem to have sport 
whether they visit the neighbouring countries or hunt their fox 
at home They clearly had two of the best runs of the present 
week, and it was the more satisfactory, as showing the high 
level to which the whole pack has attained, that on Monday it wa 
the dog hounds which distinguished themselves in Mr. Fitzwilliam 
(Milton) country, and on the 23rd the bitches in Mr. Fernie’s own 
territor\ rhe first run was on the occasion of one of those invit 
tion meets which Mr. Fitzwilliam so generously grants to his 
neighbours from time to time in his magnificent coverts, to the great 
benefit of their hounds and to the advantage of his own sport 
Chere is no doubt that a country of wide extent, and with many 
strong and well-preserved coverts, like Mr. Fitzwilliam’s, is bette: 
for being hunted as much as possible ver since Mr. Leonard 
Brassey has been settled at Apethorpe, the foxes have been most 
carefully looked after rhere are plenty of them and, like all good 
woodland foxes, they are stout and wild. Certainly fortune was 
on the side of Thatcher and his hounds, for there had been a nics 
rain on Sunday night, and scent was much improved by it The 
morning was good, useful and, to hound-lovers, full of interesting 
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cub-hunting. Few, however, were prepared for the later happen- 
ings ; they may be summed up thus: An old dog fox viewed over 
a ride. Thatcher, with characteristic quickness, a quickness 
which is partly the result of the ability of a huntsman to make up 
his mind and partly of the willingness of hounds to come to him 
and respond to a touch of the horn or a cheer, dropped his hounds 
on to the brush of the fox, forced him into the open and began 
a fine hunting run that lasted for nearly two hours. They drove 
him over the borders into the woodland country, and eventually 
Thatcher killed him in the Oundle country. The other run to which 
I have referred was in Mr. Fernie’s own country The fixture was 
at Mowsle,y 
Holt The bitch pack forced him nearly to the Welford Road, 
and then, with a right-handed turn, up the beautiful valley to Jane 
Ball Here hounds divided and, unfortunately, the greater part 
turned right-handed again through Jane Ball towards Mowsley ; the 


The fox of the day was an old customer from Walton 


huntsman and about five or six couples only hunted on to Wishaw, 
where they were beaten [his was a point of between seven and 
eight miles, and would, of course, have been a remarkable day at 
any time of the year. It only confirms an opinion I have often 
expressed, that in grass countries our best sport often comes to us 
in October. 
THE DEATH OF A FAMOUS HUNTING CORRESPONDENT. 
The death of the Hon. and Rev. Willoughby Verney is in many 
ways a loss to fox-hunting and to sporting journals. As a hunting 
correspondent, Mr. Verney combined the qualifications of fine 
horsemanship and a thorough knowledge of hounds and their work 
with a pleasant and individual style of writing He had the gift 
of making his readers realise what he had seen in the hunting-field, 
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and many of us looked forward to his weekly letters. Like his 
brother, the late Lord Willoughby de Broke, he had a lifelong 
knowledge of Warwickshire hunting. His “ History of the 
Warwickshire Hunt,” in which the late Sir Charles Mordaunt 
collaborated, is one of the standard Hunt histories which no one 
can read without realising the position of fox-hunting and its 
developments in Warwickshire. Mr. Verney will be much missed 
in Warwickshire, where in many departments in life he has long 
been a leading and popular figure. 


THE FINISH OF THE STAG-HUNTING SEASON. 


Much of the cream of the sport was concentrated in the last 
week of the season, and there was what is, as far as I know, the 
hitherto unknown experience of a stag-hunt over the Vale of 
Washford from Combe Sydenham to Bicknoller. I have never 
heard of a stag crossing the railroad in this valley. The Combe 
Sydenham Coverts are almost unrivalled for the variety of sport 
they afford. I myself have hunted red and fallow deer, stag, hind, 
bucks and does, fox and hare in and about these coverts, and there 
are fish and game of many sorts. A big stag often makes his lain 
in Mr. Nuttey’s deep woods, and it was there the tufters looked 
for and found him. Then came the unusual line to which I have 
referred. Hounds drove their stag rather smartly over the valley 
and across the enclosures till they climbed the steep hill at Bick 
noller, so well known to followers of the West Somerset Foxhounds, 
and eventua'ly took the stag near Castle Comford in the Quantock 
Hills, where, by the way, Captain Amory’s hounds had alread, 
been at work. Thirty stags is the record of a season in which sport 
was fully up to the average of former years. >. a 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

R. HUGH STOKES chose no hero for his book, 

A Prince of Pleasure, Philip of France and His 

Court (Herbert Jenkins), but he has painted for us 

a very fine heroine in Henrietta, the daughter of 

Charles 1., and therefore the sister of Charles II. 

Philip himself was abnormal to the point of being contemptible. 

Anyone can see from the picture by Wallerant Vaillant, which 

serves as a frontispiece, how beautiful Philip was in youth, 

and the promise of this beauty is well exhibited in the fine por- 

trait of Anne of Austria with her sons, Louis and Philip, at 

Versailles. Mme. de Motteville, describing him in his youth, 
says : 

His black eves were large and full of life, beaming with sweetness and 

gravity His mouth resembled that of his mother. His dark hair, which curled 
naturally, set off his rich colour. Madame de Motteville had watched him from 
the cradle, and she could not repress her admiration. “If the years do not 
diminish his beauty he will be able to dispute the prize with the most beautiful 
women.” 
He changed greatly in appearance, and this change was sympto- 
matic of a corresponding alteration in character. As a child 
he had been gentle, affectionate and sensitive ; but the treat- 
ment accorded him must have been in some measure the cause 
of something very like depravity when he grew older. Louis 
had the greatest jealousy of his younger brother, and there 
seems to have been a general conspiracy to dwarf the nature 
of the latter and keep him in effeminate company. One result 
of this was that his ambitions became those of a woman rather 
than of a man. A favourite pastime in youth was for him to 
go to balls and other entertainments dressed in the garments of 
the opposite sex, and this love of appearing as a woman grew 
with him. Anne of Austria herself delighted to see her son 
masquerading among her ladies dressed up in the clothes of a 
girl, and the laughing women in the Palais Royal used to say 
that Nature had made a mistake in giving him the stronger 
sex. Mr. Stokes is very well read in the French memoirs dealing 
with the subject, and from those of the Abbé de Choisy he quotes 
a passage that throws a flood of light on the manner of the 
Prince’s up-bringing : 

I was dressed as a girl whenever the little Monsieur came to our rooms, 
and that was two or three times a week. I had my ears pierced, wore diamonds, 
placed beauty spots on my tace, and all the other little affectations of dress 
to which one gets accustomed so easily and which are so difficult to throw off. 
Monsieur loved all these things, and showed towards me much friendship. As 
soon as he arrived, in the company of Cardinal Mazarin’s nieces and some of the 
Queen's waiting women, they put him in front of the toilet and dressed him. 
He had a corset to form his waist (this corset was embroidered) and they took 
off his coat in order that he might put on mantles and petticoats. All this was 
done, so they said, by order of the cardinal, who wished to make him effeminate, 
for fear that he might make as much trouble for the King as Gaston had made 
for Louis XIII. When Monsieur was dressed and bejewelled we played at cards, 
and at seven o’clock refreshments were brought 


His picture at manhood is that of an ill-grown, ill-tempered, 
dandy-looking youth. His second wife judged him correctly 
when she said he never was in love in his life. The first marriage 
projected for him was that he should wed Mlle. de Montpensier, 
who was twenty-nine years of age compared with his seventeen, 
and had inherited a vast fortune from her mother; but 
Mademoiselle found that she could not get on “‘ with a man so 
childish.”” Mazarin said : 

He takes his recreation in making dresses with Mademoiselle de Gourdon 
He dreams of nothing but clothing himself as a girl. He never undertakes 
the exercises which are proper and usual for a man of his age. He affects ar 
effeminacy which is not right. 


Eventually Mademoiselle decided that he was not the man to 
make her happy. Ultimately a wife was found for him in the 
person of Henrietta Anne of England, who was considerably 
younger than himself. The wedding was celebrated with all 
the outward appearances of joy. It was well received in France, 
because now that Charles IL. was restored England was likely 
to hold the balance of power in her hand. The House of 
Commons voting Henrietta a gift of ten thousand pounds, and 
sending the cash on the afternoon of the day they passed the vote, 
showed that it was considered satisfactory in this country. 
But her married life was a prolonged horror. Philip’s early 
weaknesses developed into vices of the worst order. He was 
mean in thought and action and by no means frank. Henrietta 
would have graced any position. Her beauty is the subject 
of many descants of her contemporaries, and her disposition 
must have been extremely enchanting. There have been asser- 
tions about her immorality, but we are inclined to agree with 
Mr. Stokes when he finds a verdict of not guilty. Undoubtedly 
she liked to provoke admiration. It was gratifying to her 
to know that she was adored; but, on the other hand 
there is no proof that her flirtations ever overstepped the bounds 
of decorum. Early in her married life Louis XIV. developed 
for her a great admiration, which, no doubt, she returned ; 
but counter-attractions combined to quell the rising feeling in 
both of them. The eye of Louis became fixed on La Valliére 
and Count de Guiche sailed into the horizon of Henrietta. 
Necessarily, a great deal of space is devoted to the groundwork 
of the various stories connected with Henrietta. It is im- 
possible to say that she was not imprudent; but otherwise 
a good case is made out for her. It would be pleasant to linge: 
over her married life, unhappy though it was, because the study 
of it in the hands of Mr. Stokes lends itself to an elucidation 
of the conditions of France at the time. Particularly are we 
given the most vivid and realistic accounts of the joyous times 
which the aristocracy of gay men and women made for them- 
selves during the reign of the Grand Monarch. In the middle 
of it all, Henrietta was moving on to an early doom. She had 
opportunities of proving herself a tender and faithful friend 
Her last dying words were all in this vein. To the Grande 
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Mademoiselle herself she said, “‘ You will lose a good friend. 
I am beginning to know and to love you.” To Louis himself 
she used words very similar. ‘“‘ You are losing the truest 
servant you ever had,” were her words. Yet all the while, 
whatever subsequent opinion may be, she was firmly under 
the belief that she had been poisoned. Mr. Stokes examines 
it considerable length the evidence for and against her being 
poisoned, but it is difficult to arrive at a definite conclusion. 
She, however, must always live as one of the few bright spirits 
n a period when men and women alike seemed actuated by 
he meanest motives, and actions were based not on the advance 
f great principles, but on the petty likings and dislikings, the 
nvv, hatred, malice and uncharitableness of the moment. 


MOUNTAIN CHARM 


IR. SETON GORDON, whose “* Wild Country Life,’ observed mostly in the 
iii country round about Aboyne, has long been a feature in our pages, must 
ave gratified many readers by collecting his essays and publishing them in a 

0k which he very appropriately calls The Charm of the Hills (Cassell and Co.) 
Chis charm he does not attempt to set forth in the medium of poetic prose or 
ne writing, vet it is rendered effectually—all the more effectually we should 
1y—because of this restraint. His book is pre-eminently a record of things 
een in the mountains. Bird and beast, snowfall and mountain torrent and 
unshine, these are the material on which his pen works. His favourite birds 
ire the mountain eagle and the ptarmigan, and these he has studied more closely 
han any other ornithologist of the day in their remote and gloomy fastnesses. 
With the eagle he has been on terms 
f the utmost familiarity, as many 
if the striking photographs of this 
ird show. He has caught the 
oung with his camera, and the 
raggy heights where the old birds 
sit and the eyries and the heather. 
fhe ptarmigan he has pursued to 
ts white solitudes on the high 
iills, places within sight at least of 
perpetual snow. But Mr. Gordon 
as not confined his attention to 
these two. He has an eye for all 
the furred and feathered populace 
f the hills He has the eye of a 
naturalist more than that of a 
portsman To him the deer and 
the grouse, the blackcock and the 
capercailzie are objects to be loved 
and watched rather than to be 
shot at. It ison the river that we 
feel him to be more of a sportsman. 
He has evidently studied trout and 
salmon with a rod and line in his 
hand. The concluding portion of his 
book, which he calls “‘The Year 
on the Hills,” and which is divided 
into Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter, is composed of the notes 
of ‘“ Wild Country Lite” which 
have been contributed to our pages. 
How varied and interesting they 
are, our readers know. The season 
paints itself when they are printed. 
The burning of the heather, the 
nesting of the birds, a story about 
the hoodie stealing eggs, a note 
abeut the song of the snow-bunting and a wealth of similar notes create 
the atmosphere of spring In summer we have the young birds swaying 
on the boughs and being fed by their parents; in autumn the wild things 
begin to change their plumage; and in winter there are notes of storm 
ind stress. The following note will give an excellent idea of the method in which 
* Early Morning Songsters.—On th 
morning ot a certain June 21 I made the following observations as to the hour 


Mr. Seton Gordon obtains atmosphere 


at which the various birds commenced their song :—Blackbird, 1.50 a.m. ; 
thrush, 1.51; robin, vellowhammer, 2.19; willow warbler, 2.24; wren, 
2.48; chaffinch, 3.1; hedge sparrow, 3.17; greenfinch, 3.17. In the quiet 
June evenings the willow warbler is in song till shortly after nine, while the 
thrush and blackbird do not retire to roost till about an hour later.’’ The dullest 
imagination could not fail to be set working by these simple figures, and they are 
emblematic of a book which deserves the widest popularity among Nature-lovers. 


THE CANADIAN BOAT SONG 


The Canadian Boat Song and Other Papers, by Thomas Newhbigging 
(Sherratt and Hughes.) 


MR. NEWBIGGING is, we assume, not an editor. He has written a long 
ssay to prove that Professor Wilson could not possibly have been the author 
f The Canadian Boat Song, and that the probability is in favour of its having 
een written by Hugh Montgomery, Earl of Eglinton. The case against 
hristopher North is very strong, and might have been made stronger with the 
tid of a little imagination. Figure to yourself the famous saloon in George 
street, which the Blackwoods show with pride to this day. In 1829 it was the 
1eeting-place of many brave wits, Professor Wilson himself, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
ockhart, Galt and many others. Jt is easy to fancy Christopher North fumbling 
1 his pocket and producing the poem. “I have got,” so we think of him as 
peaking, ** a capital set of verses ; how can we work them off most effectively ? ” 
\nd after much consultation follows the conversation which appeared in the 
lagazine between Tickler, Shepherd and North, which brings in the reading 
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of the aforesaid verses. We give them here partly to illustrate the argument 
and partly because they are very worthy of being reprinted : 

Listen to me, as when ye heard our father 

Sing long ago the song of other shores ; 

Listen to me, and then in chorus gather 

All your deep voices as ye pull your oars : 

Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods are grand, 


But we are exiles from our father’s land 


From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas 

Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides! 

Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods are grand, 


But we are exiles from our father’s land 


We ne’er shall tread the faney-haunted valley, 

Where ’tween the dark hills creeps the small, clear stream 
In arms around the patriarch banner rally, 

Nor see the moon on royal tombstones gleam : 
Fair these broad meads, these hoarv woods are grand, 


But we are exiles from our father's land, 


When the bold kindred, in the time long vanish’d, 
Gather’d on many a Scottish battle-field, 

No seer foretold the children would be banish’d 
Proscrib’d the tartan plaid and studded shield 

Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods are grand 


But we are exiles from our father's land 
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Come foreign rage—let discord burst in slaughter, 
O then for clansman true and stern claymore ! 

The hearts that would have given their blood like water 
Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic roar 

Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods are grand, 


But we are exiles from our father’s land 


Mr. Newbigging’s argument, in brief, is that Christopher North could not have 
written these lines. He had not the stuff in him forthe task. Students of poetry 
will agree, particularly when they consider a change made by the Professor ; 
as he printed the fourth verse it ran thus 


When. the bold kindred, in the time long-vanish’d, 
Conquer’d the soil and fortified the keep, 

No seer foretold the children would be banish’d 
That a degenerate Lord might boast his sheep 


The last line might be put in competition with Wordsworth’s 


4 Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman 


as the most prosaic in the English language The poet who wrote the other 
lines could not possibly have composed this. Compare them with the fourth 
line, and the operation is that of putting true poetry beside dismal prose 


Besides the reference in the line, 
Proscrib’d the tartan plaid and studded shir ld 


is most evidently to the Proscribing and Disarming Act of 1747 that was in 


consequence of the rising of the ’45. But then, when we turn to the constructive 


part of the essay, it is to find a case as weak as that made out for Professor 
Wilson. There is no evidence to show that Hugh Montgomery, Earl of Eglinton 
had anything poetic in his disposition That he belonged to the same fatnily 
which produced one of the “ M ikaris’”’ lamented by Dunbar is neither here not 
there. The probability is that Christopher North got the lines out of his post 
bag Of all those who contributed to Maga, John Gibson Lockhart was the 
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only one who was capable of surprising the world by the production of really Africa across the Victoria Nyanza and so, after a short side trip into British East 
fine poetry, and the piece is not in his style It probably belongs to one of those Africa via Nimule and Gondokoro, to Khartoum. The account given of the various 
nameless bards who produce a single fine piece and send it, it may be anony- tribes encountered is good, and far more complete than those usually found 
mously, to the magazine of their choice Too often it finds its way to the waste in books of this class. The history of the Watwaki, the rulers of the Wafina 
paper basket, but Professor Wilson might have recognised the beauty of this tribe, presents points of exceptional ethnographical interest, and is entertain 
and determined to print it in Blackwood The circumstances under which ingly written. The German system of administration compares very tavourabl 
this was done belong entirely to the style of the Noctes Ambrosiania with our own, “ the most outstanding feature being the thorough wav in whi 
. they investigate and experiment with the possibilities ot their territory. T! 
THROUGH AFRICA Germans are openly and admittedly learning from us with our greater colonia 
Through the Heart of Africa, being an Account of a Journey on experience. We, on the other hand, need not think that we have nothing t 
Bicycles and on Foot from Northern Rhodesia, Past the Great Lakes, to learn from them.” There are three chapters on elephant hunting in the Alber 
Egypt, Undertaken when Proceeding Home on Leave in 1910, by Frank H Nvanza and Masindi districts, otherwise sport does not enter very largely int 
Melland, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.1., and Edward H. Cholmeley, F.R.A.I the volume. The authors touch on that most profitable of all forms of poachin 
Constable and Co elephant hunting across the border There is a pertinent criticism on tl 
THE reason for the authors’ journey through the heart of Africa was a desire administration of native dependencies through their chiefs, and on t! 
to know more of what lay beyond " their homes in the Northern Prevince of inadvisability of constantly moving officials from one station to another aft 
Rhodesia The book which resulted from their journey extends to over three a residence of only a few months. The concluding chapter contains sor 
hundred closely-printed pages. It is, on the whole, pleasantly and easily written, reflections on the more important African problems, and one sentence whi 
though occasionall he stvle becomes loose and involved. Shorter sentences every traveller would do well to bear in mind, “‘ Every European in Africa is 
would have beet idvantag The route chosen lav through German East missionary.” The map is clear and the photographs artistic 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD Darwin. 


ST. GEORGE’S HILL: A COURSE 
IN THE MAKING. 
OT very long ago people who 4 

desired to make a golf . 

course chose for their pur- 

pose the largest obtainable a 

open space, consisting, as 
a rule, of meadows. If there was no _ 
such open space they went without 
their golf course The modern archi 
tect proceeds on a totally different 
plan, since he works by choice upon 
1 dense and trackless forest; no 
problem of hacking and _hewing 
appals him, and he even calls to his 
aid the devastating energy of dyna 
mite, and all this because he knows 
that hidden by the fir trees is a rich 
treasure in the shape of the best 
available imitation of seaside golfing 
country Less than a year ago I 
spent a happy day wandering with 
Mr. H. S. Colt through the wooded 
solitudes of St. George’s Hill, near 
Wevbridge, where the only sound 
was the occasional and distant hum 
of motor-cars and aeroplanes at 


Brooklands. We seemed to walk for 








hours, and scarcely saw the sky over REMOVING THE STUMPS 

our heads save through a_ network 

of interlacing branches. Not a tree had fallen, and almost line of white stakes that marked the trail of the destroyer 
the only evidence that man had set foot there was a to come. On Monday last I revisited the spot, to find green 


lanes radiating in every direction 
through the woods, putting greens i 
embryo, some bunkers even with sand 
in them—in short, a whole golf cours¢ 
in the rough, which had been carved 
out of the solid wood since last March 
I am bound to confess that | 
immediately lost my bearings once 
and for all, and that I could only 
persuade myself that I had ever 
been there before by clambering uy 
on to a certain little jutting promon 
tory among the trees, whence there 1 
an unforgettable view over the hill 
and far away—as far, indeed, as 
Hindhead. Otherwise the plac 
seemed entirely changed, for 
certain open glade, formerly almos 
the only landmark for the strang 
in that lovely wilderness of woods 
has now become part of the fairwa\ 
at the sixth hole, and so is altere 
past all recognition. The cutting « 
the trees makes some things apparen 
which were before only very mistil' 
seen. One is the boldly undulatin 
character of the whole country 
Walking through woods, one ha 
only a dim feeling of going occasion 
THE FUTURE “FAIRWAY” ally up or down a slight rise and o 
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growing, under a mackintosh, rather warm in the process. 
Now one can see, at the very first hole, to give a concrete 
instance, that the tee shot is from a terrace down into a valley, 
and that the green stands high up above the valley as if 
waiting, rather defiantly, to be won. 

Again, the stranger formerly got no true idea—or, at least, 
I did not—of the countless small undulations through the 
green. I only thought that I was trudging through a waste 
of pine-needles that were strewed not quite evenly upon the 
ground. Now, when that ground is stripped, it is clear that 
the player will be faced with a succession of supremely natural 
stances ; that he will be sometimes a little above his ball and 
sometimes a little below it, and that he will have to learn to do 
something more than hit the ball from a smooth and easy plain. 
In this respect the course possesses one of the best features 
of modern “ architecture,’’ namely, the leaving of the natural 
lie of the land through the green religiously alone. Even some 
of the best of inland courses near London, courses possessed 
of sand and heather and other delightful things, are rather at 
fault, because the little natural slopes and counter-slopes were 
too mercilessly flattened out in the beginning. St. George’s 
Hill reminds me in this point of Swinley Forest, where all 
through the green the turf “heaves in many a mouldering 
heap,’ to the greatly enhanced interest of the second stroke. 
The course, however, is not in its essence a hilly one; there 
is no going continuously up or down hill throughout the whole 
length of a hole. As a rule the tee and the green are, roughly 
speaking, in the same plane, while the country rolls gently 
this way and that between them. 

It would be difficult and also dull for me to try to describe 
in detail all the holes that were to be seen ; a general impres- 


sion is all that can be attempted. The course consists 
of two circuits of nine holes, beginning and ending at 
the club-house. This is what Mr. Crummles’ would 


have called “the London way,” as may be seen, 
for instance, at Stoke Poges and Coombe Hill, and it 
is obviously a good way, since a crowd should practically be 
halved by two starting places. It so chanced that the holes 
I looked at most closely were those towards the end of the first 
nine and the beginning of the second. On the way out there 
is one hole by which much store is set, which is of the length 
once derided but now ceming again into fashion, called “ drive 
and pitch.”” This is the fourth hole, some two hundred and 
thirty yards long and having an island green surrounded on 
all sides by heather. The pitch will, as is quite proper, neve 
be an easy one, but it will be made reasonably easy if the player 
drive his ball from the tee to exactly the right place. His scheme 
must be to hold the ball well up to the left in order to get the 
maximum length of the green on to which to pitch, and at the 
same time he must narrowly avoid a little bunker which waits 
on the left to trap him if he be not accurate in addition to being 
well-meaning. 

The seventh is a deceitful-looking short hole over a deep 
and formidable guily, a hole at which it should be reasonably 
easy to get somewhere on the green, but quite another matte 
to get a three. Thence I may pass to the tenth, a two-shot 
hole of most attractive appearance, where the undulations 
through the green are so big and bold that only by pushing his 
tee shot most resolutely to the right-hand side of the fairway 
will the player get that full sight of the green which he desires 
for his second shot. Then there is the eleventh, which is a really 
short hole, a mere one hundred and three yards long, “a chip 
with a niblick,” as one says quite cheerfully, knowing that 
one cannot be challenged to play the shot; yet there 
voracious-looking road below the green to the right where many 
a respectable citizen will have to play something more 
than a chip with his niblick, and that for his second shot and 
haply his third also. The thirteenth, too, is a most engaging 
hole. B. BD. 


PETER LATHAM v. - 
- «EB, JOHNSON. 


JOHNSON OWEs }-15 AND GIVES z BisQues. 


Ss a 


HE final of the Professional Tennis Handicap was begun 
in a splendid light. Latham started off with a rush and 
reached 3 love. In the fourth game Johnson killed 
under the grille and laid down chase 1 and 2. The next 
rest was fine tennis. Latham stopped a scorching winner, 

but Johnson landed it the second time on the wood of Latham’s 
racket. Latham served the giraffe with success, Johnson often 
returning it on to the pent-house. -Johnson led 4o—15, and Latham 
reached deuce by the most admirable play. Johnson got advantage, 
and then Latham beat him in the fore-hand corner and in his turn 
got advantage. Johnson won the next point by service, but lost 
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chase worse than the last gallery and chase 3, Latham leading 
j love. In the next game Latham made a marvellous back-hand 
volley into the winning gallery, and Johnson lost chase 2 and 
defended chase 3 and 4 witha grille. He also killed under the grille, 
but Latham increased his lead to 5 love. He then took breath 
and Johnson won two games. In the following game, however, 
Latham won two hazard chases, and took two bisques and the set 
ato 2. 

In the third game of the second set Johnson began by laying 
down a beautiful chase 1 and 2 in the back-hand cornet Latham 
served two faults, followed by a force from Johnson and an easy 
ball in the net by Latham. Johnson missed in the fore-hand corner 
and then found the grille, which brought the game up to deuce 
Johnson made a hard boast which Latham returned chase half a 
vard. Johnson volleyed a short giraffe service into the dedans 
at a great pace, one of the best shots of the match Deuce was 
followed by advantage once more to each player, the game ending 
in favour of Johnson. Latham secured the next game, and Johnson 
failed to return a boast and put an easy service in the net; he, 
however, forced the winner and reached 30 all, at which point 
he served an all-round service and lost the game. Latham won the 
third game by giraffe service. Johnson missed in the fore-hand 
corner in the fourth game, got a good winner and deuce was called. 
He then won chase better than 2 on the floor, and lost chase worse 
than 2, making deuce again. Then Latham ran out with a winne: 
and a bisque, leading 3—1. Johnson made a rush for the next 
game and got it, as well as the one following by a winning gallery 
stroke and winning four short chases, leading 4—3 Latham drew 
level, 4 all, and got Johnson on the detensive and outplayed him 
There were some astonishing returns on both sides before Latham 
secured the set at 6—¥4, and he won chase better than a yard after 
Johnson had led 30—15 in the last game. Latham’s tennis deserves 
the highest praise and hardly received the applause it deserved 
He was leading 2 sets to love. 

Johnson won the first gime of the third set after a long struggle 
He began by getting into the winner, the ball taking the top of the 
net on the way. Latham served well, and a gorgeous force took 
the under edge of the bandeau when he led 40 love and was forcing 
for chase better than a yard. Johnson got advantage and put an 
easy ball in the net, and Latham did the same at deuce, and Johnson 
laying down chase worse than a yard, Latham lost it. Latham took 
the third, a love game. He showed the judgment of many years’ 
experience in leaving a force which looked as if it would be in the 
dedans inevitably, and he won 2—1 with the girafle service. 
Before reaching 3—1 and 4—1 he made some perfect strokes 
ind took a bisque The referee gave a return of Latham’s “ not 
up” after a long rest which he won, and some decisions were given 
against him at very critical points throughout the match He lost 
at 30— 40 by taking the top of the net. He reached 5-—3 with 
the help of his other bisque, but made a few mistakes, and Johnson 
won the ninth game by a combination of luck and skill as Latham 
led 4o love. At 5—4 Latham served two faults, and Johnson 
forcing the openings reached 5 all. Latham won 6—5, but failed 
to return a volley at deuce, and Johnson made it 6 all and 7 all, 
and won the eighth game and the set at o—7 bv astonishing returns 
and beautiful tennis 

The fourth set was begun by 2 love to Johnson Latham 
lost chase 2 and chase a yard, and Johnson changed his service 
to the giraffe, paying back Latham in his own coin and establishing 
a lead of 5—1. Latham took the set very slowly and appear d to 
be reserving himself for the fifth set. Johnson cooled down, and 
at 5—2 put three easy balls in the net. Latham, finding himselt 
3—5, quickened up and got 4—5 and looked like winning the 
tenth game, when Johnson got some luck and won the set. It is 
remarkable that in several of the matches of this handicap the final 
game has been assisted by ‘ flukes.”’ In this case Johnson helped 
the Inck by two kills and a grille, so he deserved it. The score was 
now 2 sets all, with the games at 6—2, 6—¥4, 7—9, 4—6, and a 
discussion took place with regard to the light. The match had 
lasted close on three hours and it was getting dark It was decided 
that a final set should be started, but that if the referee considered 
the light was becoming too bad, the stakes should be divided and 
the match drawn. Only half a game, lasting five minutes, was 


plaved, when the referee stopped the match. On the play Latham 
was 23 games to Johnson’s 21. The result of the handicap shows 


very little to choose between Johnson and Punch Fairs, Latham 
being 24 games to Fairs’ 20 on the match with the latter at the same 
odds. Johnson is the younger man, but it is hard to give a player 
of Latham’s class such long odds, and considering Latham’s extra- 
ordinary performance in the last set of the former match, in which 


he ended up with a love set when everybody thought he was ex- 
bausted, there is no knowing how Johnson might have fared had 


the light allowed the match to be plaved to a finish. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT WAS rH! OCCASION 


To tHe Eptror o1 0 ry Lips 

Si la t i¢ of October rot inder Correspondence,” an article appears, 
What Was the O n I writer a for information regarding 
picture in posse m entitled The Last Eleven at Maiwand.” I quote 
the following fro in a yint I ‘ tt Battle of Maiwand, hoping you mav 
find space for it in t lable paper In forwarding some documents to Simla, 
Lieutenant-General Primrose mmanding the «st Division in Afghanistan 
wrote t J " ton t wthority of a colonel 
the artillery of Ayoub Khan, who was present at the ti 
that a part t the Oot! Re ment, whi estimated 

ut I theet and le a dete ned stand 
in a garder I ‘ nded the | 

Afghan arm ind f n till n men 

ft nfl ! en 1 " I ‘ 

le n I ur und = died nh t 
fac t thie ‘ I t t ] » 1 t 
nature ind ‘ ince rl iit 
t i ltl t (yr i T nad 
t la it the I 

tanding in I firin nad 
trul eve telling J nded t nd 

even ! and 1 d 1, and t 1 rt imtil tl 

ist man had been lown that Gha dared t 

rdvan upon them.’ He further adds that the conduct 

f these men won the admiratior of all who witnessed 

it This was the testimony of a man who witnessed 

the scene, and ive the information before Brigadier 

General Daubeny proceeded to Maiwand From ar 


examination of the round, from corroborative evidence 
und from the position in whicl the bodies were 
found, | have not the least hesitation in stating that tl rvccount is true, and 
I think His Excellency will agree with me when I say that history does not afford 
1 grander or finer instance of gallantry and devotion to Queen and country than 


that displayed by the 66th Regiment on the 27th of July, 155 


GRASS SNAKI BREEDING IN CAPTIVITY 
fo tue Epitror oF Country LIFt 
Sir I am enclosing a photograph of some eggs laid by a grass snake while in 
captivity, think- 
ing that the 
picture may pos- 
sibly be ofinterest 
to some of your 
readers rhe 
snake was caught 
about the middle 
of July by one 
of the boys in the 
school ind 
brought to me 
It was very wild 
at first, but soon 
settled down in 
its new house 
but would eat 
nothing. On July 
27th it laid fifteen 
eggs, tourteen ot 
which can be seen 
in the _ photo- 
graph; the other 





was detached 
EGGS OF THE GRASS SNAKI ame theses ene 
could not be got 
into the picture rhe mother is doing well; in fact, to-day she demolished 
fou: small frogs—possibly her final meal before settling down for her long 
winter sleep Nothing, however, came of the eggs; they gradually shrivelled 
up and turned quite pink, whereas at first they were pure white. I had 
hopes for fifteen little snakes Perhaps some of your readers can tell me 
what ought to have been done with them in order that they might have hatched 
I hope you may find this of sufficient interest to insert in your paper, 
and that I have not encroached too much 
on your time G. C. W. WesTBROOK! 

Fifteen eggs is rather a low number for 
one common grass snake, which is known to 
produce up to forty-eight. Probably the mother 
was a small specimen At the time they are 
laid the eggs often contain a more or less 
developed embryo, the young hatching not 
infrequently three weeks after. As the eggs are 
deposited under decomposing leaves or in 
manure heaps, it is necessary to place them 
under similar conditions, otherwise they dry up 
and die They have often been successfully 
hatched at the London Zoological Gardens 
placed on a layer of peat (cow-dung might 
be recommended) covered with damp moss, 
and kept at a temperature of about roodeg 
The young at birth are pretty little creatures, 
six inches to eight inches long, with the dark 
markings very sharply defined and the light 
collar behind the head, to which the name of 


ringed snake refers, of a bright yellow or orange, 





sometimes white. The snout ends in a small flat trenchant tooth, directed 
forwards from the upper jaw—the egg-tooth—the use of which is to cut a slit in 
the tough, parchment-like shell of the egg for the egress of its occupant; this 
egg-tooth is shed on the second or third day after birth.—Epb.] 


A TAME WHIP SNAKI 
To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I am sending a photograph of a pet whip snake, in which I thought 





AN UNUSUAL PET 


your readers might be interested. He has an excellent appetite and is always 
ready for a meal. I feed him on lizards, which he invariably seizes py the 
neck, apparently with the idea of avoiding their jaws, and wisely, too, sor the 
bite of a foot-long lizard is no joking matter. His general colouring is a vivid 
green, with parallel golden lines along the sides. The upper jaw is elongated 
into a sort of snout, and the gape is enormous. He is just over four feet in 
length and very slender. His eye is a brilliant gold, and from the formation 
I should have thought him to be of nocturnal habits; but, on the contrary, 
he is lively all day and retires to rest as evening approaches. During the summer, 
seeing how tame and friendly he was, I was silly enough to let him loose in a 


small tree on the lawn. The performance of recapturing him occupied the whole 
family for an hour or so, and he now has to make the best of captivity. After 


a meal he generally curls up and sleeps in a clump of bamboo growing in the case : 
otherwise he climbs among the branches and greets any intruding hand with 
open mouth and a truculent demeanour that quite belies his really excellent 
disposition. I keep the temperature of his case at about seventy degrees, and 
occasionally syringe it to promote the humid heat he loves. He drinks very 
little, and when he does, sucks up the drops left by the syringing, after the manner 
of a chameleon.—O. M. 


DOGS AND SOFT WATER 
To tur Eptrror or “ Country Lire.” 
SIR I was very interested in your article on dog-feeding in vour issue of 
September 21st, and particularly in the part relating to eczema. For the benefit 


of those who, like myself, “‘ want to stop the dog scratching,” may I pass on a 
bit of advice given by a friend Give soft or rain-water to drink. Hard water 
is a prolific source of eczema. When we go away, and my dog has soft water 
trom the peat moors, he is quite tree from this distressing complaint. Here 
at home, where the water is impregnated with lime, I give him rain-water only, 
and if the supply runs out or a mistake is made in the water supply, the state 
of his skin at once shows what has happened. I may add that both at home 
and away his diet is the same, so the virtve evidently lies in the soft water.— 
M. T. Buxton. 


THE BIRD-TABLE AS A MEANS OF NATURE-STUDY 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘‘Country Lire.”) 
S1r,—This photograph illustrates the value of the bird-table in studying bird- 
life at any season of the year. On the right is a young robin sharing its 
meal with a young specimen of the great tit (Parus major), which has not 
yet acquired its full black head and gorget —-]. PackHam 





GUESTS AT TABLE 
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AN UNUSUAL HYBRID 
[To Tue Epiror or “ CoUntry Lire.” 

Sir.—I was interested to read in Country Lire of October r2th that the 
remarks made by Mr. Stanley Edwards on this hybrid corroborate with my 
own, also his statements of hybrids between cristatus and nigripennis are 
interesting. I have experienced the same, having had the same crosses. It 
would be interesting if Mr. Read would tell us if he has any peahens which can 
mate with the peacock of the photograph. I rather expect not, or this hybrid 
would not have appeared. It is most difficult to pair a peacock with any but 
his own species as long as he can see and have access to peahens of his own genus. 
i have wired a peacock in a run with a turkey hen, and he would take no notice 
of her at all, because, I take it, he saw peahens outside the enclosure. It is very 
difficult also to mate an ordinary peahen or a nigripennis hen with a white cock. 
They seem to think him a freak, and avoid him for the common sort. A more 
curious fact, too, is that the Burmese (muticus) peacock thoroughly objects 
to any peahens other than his own, but his hen is not so particular, and instances 
have been known of these to cross with the cristatus cock (an instance of this 
I believe to be the hybrid in the South Kensington Museum), as well as the 
nigripennis cock. I have one of these alive now, and there is one at the Zoo 
Both were bred at the Zoo. And this hybrid, curiously enough, shows no trace 
of nigripennis, but in appearance is half common peahen and half Burmese 
peahen. Her note (I believe it to be a hen), too, is very curious, being a mixture 
of the two. And the notes of cristatus and muticus are not at all alike, nor, 
indeed, are the habits of the birds nor their plumage, except perhaps the train, 
and this in muticus is more bronze, the eyes are smaller and there are not so 
many feathers. I do not believe in the theory that cristatus and muticus are 
descendants from a black form. I should like to hear it explained.—Z. 








COLT AND RAM AS FRIENDS. 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.’’] 


AT A WOOD AUCTION 


brush firewood is sold at prices varying from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 9d. per load, and 
S1r,—-I am sending you a photograph of myself and my young colt A friendly oakwood for firewood costs from 4s 


6d. to 5s. gd. per cartload, while oak poles 
ram always walked about with it, and would never leave it. My bailiff is standing may be bought for 6d. 


Ihe cartloads are full measure, and carting ouly costs 


about two shillings per load, therefore winter 
firewood may be bought very cheaply MARY 


C. Farr, Eskdale 


BARLEY FROM OATS 


{To tHe Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
Sir,—I have read with considerable interest 
your contributor “ J. B.’s,"’ remarks in your 


issue of the roth ult., re barley from oats, 
and think with him that he has indeed found 
something new. He surely would not have us 
believe that it is possible after sowing oals and 
cutting them green a< ouple of times to produce 
a crop of barley from the same plant. Do 
you not think that his authority for thi 

Elihu Burritt, was either indulging in Yanke« 


” 


‘“ terminal inexactitudes” or had been indulg 
ing too much in the products of barley when 
he made his reputed walk from John 0’ Groat 
to Land’s End ?—HorpEMAN 

|Our correspondent takes rather seriously, 
what we printed as an interesting superstition. 
Other correspondents have informed us that 
it is still believed in many rural districts that 
barley can be produced by sowing oats. It 
would be interesting to find out how this 
curious belief originated.—Ep.] 


A HOUSE OF THE HARDY FAMILY 
[To tHe Epiror 





Sir,—I am sending you a_ photograph of 
the birthplace of Mr Thomas Hardy 
py “PD T 

A HAPPY GROUP. It is at present occupied by Mr. Hardy’ 


brother and sisters, but is about to be vacated 





by the mare (mother). The photograph is so clear that I thought you might for a more commuodious residence. It has been occupied by the Hardy 
like it for one of your farm groups. The photograph was taken by my daughter. family for over one hundred years. If you think it suitable for reproduction 
F. C. Carr Goma in your valuable paper I shall be pleased.—H. CrLarkt 


LATENBSS OF THE SWIFT. 

[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondence about the late appearances of the swift is interesting 
but I am able to record a considerably later date than those mentioned by your 
correspondents. During a conversation I had recently with a distinguished 
ornithologist, who has one of the finest collections of birds in Great Britain. 
my host informed me that he had recorded and actually shot a swift on Christmas 
Eve. He was after partridges among the turnips, and—the weather was fine 
and fairly mild at the time—he noticed the belated swift hawking up and down 
the drills. At first he had difficulty in beiieving his eyes, but a well-directed 
shot brought the straggler to the ground, where, of course, its identification 
was an easy matter. We hear from time to time apparently well-authenticated 
stories as to the supposed hibernation of swallows in out-of-the-way and shel- 
tered spots, and the appearance of the swift at so unusual a date almost tends 
to support this theory. A point which has always seemed to me most difficult 
of explanation is the early migration South of the swift as compared with the 
swallow and house-martin. To all appearances the food of the three birds is 
identical ; yet why do the swifts go South with remarkable regularity about 
August 15th while house-martins are to be found two months later still with us ? 
Possibly the fact that the swift rears but one brood has something to do with 
the matter.—-SETON GORDON. 

A WOODLAND AUCTION IN CUMBERLAND. 
(To tHe Epitor or *“ Country Lire.’’] 

S1r,—Those who supply the bobbin mills sell by auction the brushw dod and oak- 
wood which is useless for the manufacture of cotton reels The wood is all 
dry and well seasoned, as it is only sold after 1t has been cut about a year. The THE BIRTHPLACE OF MR. THOMAS HARDY 
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PETS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
{To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirr.’ 
Sir,—I enclose a snap-shot of some dogs and a cat of 
mine taken at my house here. The bigger dog of the 
two accompanies me on police work If you should 
find it worth while to put it m your paper I should 
be very pleased.—R. E. B., British Columbia 


A SWALLOW STORY 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirr 


Sir,—Recently, while staying with my cousin, Mr. 1. 

Brooks Bumpsted, Leighton, Trumpington, Cambridge, 

t charming swallow incident was brought to my 

notice, and as it may be of interest to those who are fond 

birds, I venture to send it to you. During this 

ummer a pair of swallows built a nest in the porch of 

the garden door The eggs were laid and hatched, when 

disaster overtook the nest, the lower part giving way 

and scattering the five tiny half-fledged inmates on to 

the stone doorsteps, some seven feet below. There they 

were found by Mr. Bumpsted, and a hue and cry was at 

once raised to see if their lives could be saved. Inspection 

discovered another old nest higher up, ind, with the aid 

fa ladder and careful assistance, the five skinny little 

morsels, still alive, were transferred to these quarters 

[he parent birds, who had watched the proceed- THREE FRIENDS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

ings with the utmost distress, at once took possession 

of the nest, and all went well Later a perch for the little birds to in Wales is interesting because it shows the permanence of custom 
rest on was erected [This evidently took their tancy, for instead of in some parts of the country.—C,. G. M, 

returning at night to the nest, the old birds brought them every evening 

it dusk to this perch, where they spent the night. The five little swallows SWALLOWS’ MEETING-PLACE, 
were quite tame, and when I was there on September oth we went to look To tue Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
it them; and though the perch was only five feet from the ground, they %,~-The accompanying photograph was taken at about 7.39 


PREPARING FOR THE GREAT MIGRATION 


did not mind people passing in and out of the door, but accepted it all with early October and depicts what was, for about a month before their 
the utmost philosophy.—BLancue H. Stanton departure, an almost daily gathering of swallows in this same place 
- More than three times the number here shown have been observed 
rH MEDLAEVAI WAY Ol GOING rO MARKET perched along a length of about one hundred yards of the wires. 
{To tHE Epitror or “ Country Lire.”’} \ vast number of migratory birds have now taken their departure, 
Sir rhe photograph of the old ladies going to market on thei pack-horses and the Lombard sportsman will be able to enjoy his “ hunting,” 

in other words, shooting little birds. 

B. B. MARTIN. 


A GRIM RELIC. 

[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—In an isolated corner of South-West 
Berkshire, near the quaintly-named village 
of Inkpen, is Walbury Hill. This eminence 
stands some nine hundred and sixty feet 
above sea-level, and for the last twe 
hundred and thirty - six years has been 
crowned by a ghastly erection. It is locally 
known as “Combe Gallows,’ and from 
its lofty situation forms a _ prominent 
landmark. The gibbet, which is of oak, 
is the third restoration of the original 
structure on which, in March, 1676, were 
hanged George Browman and Dorothy 
Newman, who were sentenced to death for 
murdering the two children of the last- 
named person by her first husband. The 
bodies of the victims were concealed in 
a pond which existed on the spot where 
the gibbet stands. At the foot of the 
hill is Eastwich Farm, the tenant of which, 
in his lease, covenants to maintain the 
gibbet. From 1560 to 1880 this farm was 
in the possession of one family of the 
name of Kimber. The gibbet is well 
constructed, near the end of each arm 
being a notch for the accommodation of 
the ropes by which the bodies were 

GOING 10 MARKET ON PACK-HORSES IN WALES suspended.—Joun B. Twycross. 
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